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MUTUAL SURPRISES. 


Acts of mutual kindness change strangers to 
friends and are among the most pleasant of remem- 


brances. Madame de Lamartine, in describing a 
journey with her children through Switzerland, 
gives the following graceful incident: 


The progress of our little party was rather noisy, 
so thata stranger might have thought that a troop 
of banditti had taken possession of the mountains. 
And so seemed to think some poor little shepherds 
guarding their goats and sheep at the edge of the 
wood, for they fled in terror and hid themselves 
in the heather. 

Presently we came on a fire lighted between two 
big stones in the middle of the path, and. by the 
side of this rustic hearth was a pair of wooden 
shoes. Evidently the owner had been too fright- 
ened to stop and put them on. 

I proposed, to the delight of the children, that 
we should give the fugitives a pleasant surprise, 
putting into each sabot a half-franc piece and 
some sugar-plums which the children had saved 
from dessert. 

As we went on we talked of the fright of the 
poor little shepherds, and of how delighted they 
would be when they had gathered courage to come 
back. They would be sure to tell their mothers 
at night, that the ‘“‘good people’ who are said to 
haunt the mountain had given them these treas- 
ures. And so it proved. 

The children, finding their sabots full of money 
and sugar-plums, gave all the credit to the fairies. 
But their parents were not so easily taken in, and 
with the tact and refinement so often found among 
the peasantry, determined to show how much 
— appreciated our kindness by giving us a 

rise in return. 

he following morning when our servant opened 
the door, he found on the step four little red 
baskets filled with walnuts, cream cheeses and 
little pats of butter made into the shape of sabots. 

The bearer of these little presents had run 
away so as to give us back mystery for mystery. 
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REMARKABLE VITALITY. 
Nearly all plants have the power of springing 
anew from a fragment or “slip.’”” Every one 
knows that cuttings of geraniums or verbenas, 
when placed in moist soil, will bud out into new 
plants like their parents. A rose branch, stuck 
into the ground under suitable conditions, will 


os WW, 


grow into a rose-tree. Long 8 Magazine says, 
in an article on the cactus, that certain types of 
plant can even be propagated from fragments of 
the leaf. 


There is a particularly vivacious begonia off 
which you may snap a corner of one blade, and 
hang it 7 by a string from the ceiling, when hi! 
presto! little begonia plants begin to bud out 
from its edges on every side. A certain German 
professor went even further than that; he chopped 
a liverwort into fine pieces, which he then spread 
thin over a handful of moist sand, and lo! in a 
few days the entire surface was covered by a 
perfect forest of little sprouting liverworts. 

Birds often peck off a tiny leaf or branch of the 
sedum, which so thickly overspreads rocks and 
roofs in England; it perhaps drops on dry soil, 
and remains there for days without giving a sign 
of life. However, its thick epidermis effectually 
saves it from withering, and as soon as rain falls, 
wee white rootlets sprout out from the under-side 
of the fragment, and before long it grows into a 
fresh, small sedum plant. 

The prickly pear, so common in all countries 
where the climate suits it, will keep a foothold if 
it has once managed to gain it. The more it is 
cut down, the thicker it springs; each murdered 
bit becomes, in due time, the parent of a numerous 
offspring. Protected by its thick skin, it can well 
bear drought, and, like the camel, often has to 
struggle through long periods of tinie without a 
drop of water. When hacked to pieces, it springs 
in full vigor from every fragment. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 


‘*When the people of Pogis are not sniggering or 
leistering,”’ writes a correspondent from England, 
‘they are likely to be either trimmering or gud- 
dling; although, to be sure, they may not be 
engaged in either one of those occupations, but 
may be bobbing, dibbling, daping, lobbing, 
tickling, jiggling or snatching.”” This formidable 
collection of technical terms required an explana- 
tion, which the correspondent gives. 


The people of Pogis are much given to catching 
fish by a variety of means in the abundant and 
well-stocked waters about them, and they make 
use of a variety of words to describe the different 
methods of fishing. 

“Sniggering’”’ is a method of catching eels by 
means of a needle passed intoa worm. ‘Trim- 
mering’’ is done by means of a set line, with 
hooks for fish of prey. 

‘“Leistering” is a form of spearing. ‘Tickling”’ 
means the taking of trout by lying in wait for it 
on a bank, thrusting in a hand below it, and then 
clasping it suddenly and lifting, it out. “Gud- 
dling”’ is very much the same as “tickling.” 

“Bobbing”’ is catching eels with a clot of worms 
threaded on worsted. ‘“Dibbling,” ‘daping,”’ 
and ‘doping’ are varying expressions for the 
use of real insects instead of artificial bait in fly- 
fishing. ‘‘Lobbing’’ means the use of a bunch 
of ordinary garden or earth-worms on a hook; 
and ‘jigging” and “‘snatching’’ are much the same 
as “‘sniggering.”’ 

It is said that there are many other such terms 
in the vocabulary of the British inland fisherman, 
but this is probably a sufficient number to illus- 
trate the fact that people always find some sort 
of word if they have something they wish to 
express by means of it. 
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Boys’ Clothing 
exclusively our own make. 
Highest Grade of Workmanship. 
Best of Materials. 
Moderate Prices. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Fall Fashions just issued. 
Sent on application. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 















TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Conta iates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better ay pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 25c: per bor. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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THE COMING FLOUR 


is made from the entire wheat kernel, 
except the woody, innutritious, indi- 
gestible outer skin or husk, which is 
not food, 
It is wholly a new and distinctive product, 
ering from all other flours, be 
their names what they may. 


When You Buy 


Entire Wheat Flour 


See that the barrel is marked with 


our 
Trade -Mark »;~ 
So se 
Always Am For “Franklin ss os 
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Franklin Mills Co., Locker, N. Y. 
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Perfection 
Hot Vegetable Peeler 


For nourishment boil vegetables with skins on, for taste 
serve piping hot. To remove skin of boiled potatoes, 
beets, tomatoes, etc., right out of boiling water use a 
Perfection Hot Vegetable Peeler. Cannot burn your 
fingers. Works quicker than a knife. It’s a pair of 
nickel-plated tweezers, one blade sharp, the other dull, 
the latter taking place of your thumb in the old way. 

AGIBINTS WANTED. 


Sold by mage ¥~ and House Furnishing Dealers, 
or post-paid, 25 cents, by 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR 56 YEARS — MADE ON HONOR-—SOLD ON MERIT. 


The best materials and largest experience in Piano manufacture 


that money can buy are combined in the McPhail Pianos. We invite 
thorough inspection and comparison with the best instruments made. 
They have received no less than fifty-three Awards, Gold, Silver and 
Bronze Medals, in cases of competitive exhibition. 
See our Special Offer in The Companion, September 19th, for our 
Special Premium Offer for Names of Purchasers. 


Full information and Catalogue concerning this worthy instrument, sent free. Terms 
easy and fair. It is to your interest to know of this Piano before buying elsewhere. 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., Factory, Dept. A, 520 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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THE YOUNG BOSS. 
By Edward William Thomson. 
In Seven Chapters. — Chapter III. 


‘ Hebden’s First Blow. 


When Mr. Hebden, vowing to be even with 
Walter, had retreated before the sarcasms of Pat 
Lynch, Jaffray came down from his high wagon, 
winking both eyes furiously, and drew the young 
boss beyond hearing of his men. 

‘“‘What are you going to do next?” he asked. | 

“Make camp first,’’ replied Walter, promptly. | 

“That's right; always have in mind just 
what yon’re going to do next. Look ahead. 
You're not likely to have plain sailing on 
this job. Hebden will do all he can to 
worry you. Now what | want you to under- 
stand is this: when you’re in a fix come to 
me. I wasn’t born yesterday. Just you 
come to me in trouble.” 

“I will, Mr. Jaffray. 
to make the offer. I certainly will. 
saved the job to-day.” 

“All right. Of course I'll make a profit out 
of you sometimes—always when I do any 
real work, teaming or such. But advice— 
that's free, mind. I aint going to let Hebden 
squeeze you out for want of advice, and 
you'll find I’m up to snuff. 

“One difference between young fellows,” 
continued Jaffray, impressively, ‘‘is that 
some have sense to take the advice of expe- 
rience, and some have only sense enough to 
learn from experience after they’ve bought it 
by big mistakes. Now you can't afford to 
make any big mistakes on this job, so you 
come to me—/’m Experience.” 

“All right, sir. And thank you kindly, 

Mr. Jaffray.” 

“Well, good-by. I’ve got to get back to 
the Carry, and you've got to get into camp. 
Make your men comfortable, that’s the first 
point. They aint river men; they’re navvies. 
They can’t rough it; they don’t know how, 
and they won’t learn, either. It’s well you 
had sense to fetch the big tent right along. 

Up with it. Get plenty of hay in for the 
men to sleep on.” 

“I don’t know about that, Mr. Jaffray. 
That hay is Mr. Hebden’s, of course. What 
would he do if I took it?’ and Walter 
pointed to many large stacks of hay elevated 
on platforms in the marsh land which could 
be seen up the creek. 

“See, now, what it is to consult Expe- 
rience,’ said Jaffray, impressively. ‘That 
isn’t Hebden’s hay. ‘That's my hay—at least, 
all within a mile is. I bought it of Hebden. 
Take all you want of it, and good luck to 
you. Moreover, that hay will be of big im- 
portance to you yet, or I don’t know beans. 

But there's no time to talk of that now; I'll 
tell you all about it another time. Good-by.” 

Before the wagons had rumbled beyond hearing 
Walter, who was an experienced camper, had 
called the men from their drills. He showed 
some how to put up the big tent; he sent ten men 
into the marsh land for bundles of hay, which 
they carried compressed in ropes twisted of hay ; 
he put Meigs, the blacksmith, and Duffy, the 
cook, at the work of preparing the evening meal. 
So that night the men siept in comfort, and the 
merry clanking of their drills frightened the wild 
ducks of Loon Lake bright and early the next | 
morning. 

Now there was a shanty to build. Instead of 
putting his navvies at work so unusual to them, 
Walter consulted Experience in the person of 
Jaffray, who came down that day with the wagon- 
loads of supplies that had been left in his care. 

“The point is this, Mr. Jaffray,’ said the 
young boss, as the navvies had already dubbed 
Walter. ‘If I take any of the men off the rock- 
work, Hebden may claim that I haven’t got 
thirty men on the job, as the contract requires.” 

“T guess he wouldn’t make much out of that 
claim,” said Jaffray, ‘‘for the job means anything 
connected with the job, I calculate. But it’s as 
well to run no risks of giving any kind of an 
excuse to that little shyster. Besides, a dozen 
river-men will build more shanty in two days 
than thirty laborers could in a week. I'll see and 
send you down a gang rightaway. Of course I'll 
charge you for the trouble.” 

“Certainly, sir, that’s business; but I'll be 
obliged to you all the same.” 





It’s very kind of you 
You 





“You'll want about a forty-man shanty, [| 
guess.” 
‘‘About that, sir.’” 

But before the gang of clever axemen had put 
the roof on, a great change came into Walter's | 
plans. He determined to have an addition big 
enough for seventy men. His reasons for mak- 
ing so important an extension were frankly set | 
forth in a letter to Mr. Gemmill, his backer and 
banker. 

“It is this way,” his letter ran. ‘‘Pat Lynch 
says there will be no trouble in taking out eight 
feet of the rock instead of four. He finds that 
the two upper layers are each two feet deep. My 


The Telegram pleases Jaffray. 


father thought that the layer under them was 
much harder, and as much as six feet deep. So 
it is at the outcrop at the fall. 

“But there’s a ‘fault’ a little way above it. 
And up-stream from the fault the three layers are 
easy, and they lie as flat as a pancake, altogether, 
eight feet deep. So we ought to take them out, 
because we'll get twice as much for the lower four 
feet as for the upper. 

“The drilling for eight feet won’t be near double 
that for four feet, but there’ll be twice as much 


| broken stuff to move out of the channel, and 


that’s why I want to double my force.” 

Mr. Gemmill’s only reply to this was a tele- 
gram, which Jaffray himself brought down from 
the Carry. It read: 

‘I approve of the increase of your force. 

*DoveLas GEMMILL.” 

Then Walter thought it would be good policy 
to take Jaffray fully into confidence. So he 
handed the despatch to the shrewd tavern-keeper 
and explained the circumstances. To the amaze- 
ment of the young boss, Jaffray’s two-eyed 
winking stopped, for the reason that he could not 
open either eye for mirth. His face expressed 
the extreme of almost wicked satisfaction, as he 
slapped his thin legs and curled up in paroxysms 
of glee. 

*“‘Son,”’ he said, at last, ‘“‘you’ve got a great 
head! This will be one on Hebden. To think 
you'll go eight feet deep! Why, he'll pay three 
times over, and he don’t want this here channel 
no more’n a dog Wants a tin tail.” 





“I don’t think I quite understand, sir,” said 
Walter, much puzzled. 

‘*’Tisn’t necessary you should—not now,”’ said 
Jaffray. “ButIdo. See that hay yonder?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Know what it’s worth a ton ?”’ 

‘*About twelve dollars.” 

‘*Yes, son, and more sometimes. Hay is hay 
in a rock country. Now you just think of that. 
But don’t you say a word to anybody, not a 
word. I'll tend to all this at the right time. You 
drive the job.” 


the new shanty. Their satisfaction in its shelter 
had begun to make Walter feel that things were 
going very well. Mists that might be malarial 
had covered the lowlands above the tent every 
morning and evening; the fog had seemed to 
penetrate or leak into the canvas, and much the 
navvies had grumbled of discomfort and “sick- 
like’’ feelings, not wholly imaginary. Now, with 
a cheerful open fire in the middle of the roofed 
shanty, they seemed merry and content. 

‘‘Boss,”’ said Meigs, the blacksmith, to Walter, 


| “I’m pretty nigh out of charcoal.” 


Nothing more could Walter get from Jaffray | 


on the mysterious subject. boss 


puzzled 


The young 
over 


it for two or} 


three days, but his acquaint- | 


ance with the lumbering in- 
dustry and general business 
was too limited to give him 
the clue. Soon the matter 
went almost wholly out of his 
mind, as the responsibilities of 
the work crowded even more 
heavily on his young shoul- 
ders. 

During the two weeks which 
went by between the starting 
of the work and the comple- 
tion of the 
shanty, Walter had learned 
that the direction of even a 


ber of men requires a sort of 
ability which is quite different 
from knowledge and experi- 
ence in actually performing 
the labor. Pat Lynch was a 
skilled foreman; his gang 
were all practised quarrymen. 
They blasted and wheeled out 
the rock at fine speed; but the 
task of keeping them able and 
willing put the young boss 
incessantly to the use of his 
wits. 

He had to keep their time. 
He had to give them advances 
and keep account of the mon- 
evs. He had to send small 
checks on Mr. Gemmill to 
their wives at Garroch. He 
had to keep for them a store 
of small articles of clothing, 
tobacco, jack-knives and many 
other odds and ends. He had 
to furnish Meigs, the black- 
smith, with various things 
needed for the forge. 

Above all he had to ar- 
range for incessant supplies 
to the cook. In short, the 
young boss found himself an 
administrator, a sort of tem- 
porary father or Providence 


seventy - man | 


small work and a small num- | 


‘‘All right, Meigs. I'll see and get a load down 
from the Carry to-day.” 

“Oh, to-morrow will do.”’ 

“All right, Meigs.”’ 

Charcoal was, in a sense, the life of the work. 
It was necessary to Meigs’s sharpening of the 
jumpers and drills, without which all hands must 
soon be idle. Now the contract required the work 
to go on continuously, except in bad weather, else 
daily forfeits would be incurred. 

Walter had brought a small supply of charcoal 
from Garroch. He would earlier have ordered 
more from there had he not found that the wharf- 
inger at Elbow Carry kept a supply on hand 
For this the few blacksmiths of the forest region 


| caine many miles, and to this source Walter looked 


confidently. So he drove in at once to order a 
load in by one of Jaffray’s wagons. 
“Charcoal ?”’ said the wharfinger. 
got a bushel.” 
“Why, what's that?” said Walter, staring at 
the fresh supply in store. 
“That's Mr. Hebden’s. 
lot yesterday.” 
“Well, I dare say he'll sell me a load,"’ for 


“I haven't 


He bought the whole 


| Walter had seen no more of the little Englishman 


| and 


could not 
animosity. 

“T guess he won't,”’ said the wharfinger. 

“Why, what's he need it all for?” 

“I don’t know—maybe he heard you were near 
out. It’s true he needs some for his depot ’way 
back.”’ 

“I'll see him, anyhow,”’ said the young boss, 
and walked toward the office of the Hebden estate. 
But on second thought he turned back for a 
moment. 

“I want you to get in a couple of bundred 
bushels of charcoal! for me right away,"’ he said to 
the wharfinger. 

“Allright. It'll be here in a week."" So Walter 
had settled promptly for at least a future supply. 

On he went to Hebden’s office. 

“I'm told you've bought all the charcoal in 
town, sir,’’ said Walter, smiling pleasantly, ‘‘and 
as I'm wanting some, perhaps you'll kindly sell 
me a load or two.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ snapped Mr. Hebden. 

I] must have charcoal, you know, sir.” 

‘That's what I thought.”’ 

“What? Did you buy it to cut me out?” 

‘Put it anyway you please. It's mine, and I'll 


credit anybody with persistent 


to each and all of the men, | keep it.’’ 


who must be kept comfortable and contented, else | 
they would forsake the contract. 

His duties as commissariat officer alone were a 
considerable task. The village of Elbow Carry 
was ten miles away, and its stores were ill sup- 
plied. There were few farmers, and no market- 
gardeners nor butchers in that region on the verge 
of the great lumbering country; but the men | 
must have fresh meat, butter, eggs, potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, turnips, and at least milk enough | 
to color their tea and coffee. 

None of these things could be surely obtained 
at the Carry, and Walter, after buying a buck- 
board and horse from Jaffray, had to scour the 
country far and wide to obtain such supplies. 

For the fact that his 
making his men comfortable became quickly 
fixed in his mind. He must be buyer and deliv- 
erer, for the few and scattered farmers could not 
be induced to bring their things to the camp. | 
Indeed, they seemed to think they favored him in | 
killing a sheep or cow for his money. 

Late into the night the youth worked at his | 
accounts, his time-book, his cash-book, his plans 
for next day. Sometimes he fell asleep while | 
driving to and fro. 

This mortified and alarmed him. He saw he 
must have an assistant. But who? Sam, of 
course. So he brought up his younger brother 
from Garroch, and brought him just in time, 
for two days later the first blow of Hebden fell 
heavily. 

It was four days after the men had moved into 


| the wharfinger at 


Walter checked his anger, turned on his heel, 


| and walked over to Jaffray’s hotel in real dismay. 


He could think of no other store of charcoal 
within twenty-five miles, and there was no mineral 
coal nearer than Garroch. At this dire point the 
counsel of Personified Experience might be val- 
uable. 

But Jaffray was not in Elbow Carry. He had 
gone to Pembroke, seventy miles away, and would 
be absent for three days more. By that time, unless 
Meigs should be supplied with charcoal, all the 
men on Walter's job would be idle under pay, for 
they were hired by the month. 

Hiring a spring box-wagon with a speedy team 
from Jaffray's stables, Walter appeared at the 


success depended on | shanty with an undisturbed countenance at two 


o'clock that afternoon. His one chance was that 
Black's Landing, twenty-five 
miles distant, might have a stock of the necessary 
charcoal. Thither he meant to drive at once; but 
he found at the shanty that ‘‘troubles never come 
singly.” 

Through the small pinery and to the shanty 
door the clink of drills and jumpers sounded 
merrily, together with the lighter tinkle of Meigs’s 
hammer on anvil and on Walter was 
resolved to keep those sounds going the next day 
at the price of driving during most of the coming 
night. But navvies without cooked food will not 
work, and Sam, on hearing Walter's wagon, came 
out of the shanty with quite appalling news. 

“Duffy's sick!’’ he said. ‘‘He was taken with 
some kirfd of queer pains after you went away. 
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Nothing would do him but his bunk. So there he 
is, and 1 guess he’s in for a bad illness.”’ 

“Great Ceesar!"’ said Walter. ‘*Who cooked the 
dinner ?”’ 

“I did,”’ said Sam, ‘‘in a kind of way. There’s 
not another man on the gang that can cook at 
all.” 

“Bully for you, Sam!’ said Walter, heartily. 
‘I don’t know what I'd do without you. Do you 
suppose you can cook a couple of meals more ?”’ 

“I spose 1 could. I can stand it if the men 
can.” 

“Did they grumble ?”’ 

‘‘No—they said I did first-rate. But I know 
they will grumble. Why, I can’t make bread, 
and what I don’t know about soup and baked 
beans would make a book.” 

“Look here, Sam, you must try to feed them 
till I get back in the morning. I’ve got to go to 
Black's Landing fér charcoal. Don’t you say a 
word about it. Is Duffy in pain?” 

“Yes, he is. We've got to fetch in a doctor.” 

“Jiminy, Sam! But that’s so. Now I'll tell 
you. I must goto Biack’s. After you get supper 
you scoot over to Hodgins’s farm—it’s only four 
miles—and get him to drive you up to the Carry. 
Fetch down bread for a couple of days. Try to 
fetch back a cook. If you can’t, you ask Mrs. 
Jaffray to let you have all the cakes and pies she 
can. They'll keep the men contented till to-morrow 
with your cooking, then I'll be back and straighten 
things out.”’ 

‘And the doctor ?”’ said Sam. 

“Fetch the doctor for Duffy, of course. That’s 
humanity, and it will please the men, too.” 

“All right, boss,’ said Sam, “you can depend 
on me.” 

Over the long, bad road to Black’s Landing 
Walter reflected with something like fear upon 
the degree to which the work was dependent on 
the cook. From that he pursved a train of thought 
which convinced him that the blacksmith was still 
more essential to the contract. Cooks might be 
found without great difficulty in the lumbering 
country, but blacksmiths were few and far 
between. What if Meigs should fall sick, or 
suddenly leave at the end of the month? Sam 
could take the cook’s place for a day or two, but 
who could take Meigs’? 

He had new alarm in thinking of what might 
occur if either of these necessary functionaries 
should fall sick or strike during his own absence. 
Walter must go to Garroch for a few days to hire 
thirty or forty more navvies, and the ‘‘cares of 
office’ were heavy on him as he reflected on the 
possibilities which his absence might leave Sam to 
encounter alone. 

His immediate anxieties fell from him, however, 
when he reached Black’s Landing after dark, and 
found that the wharfinger had charcoal in stock. 
Giving his horses and himself rest till two o’clock 
in the morning he took the road with a full 
wagon again, and reached the shanty just as the 
men were going to work. 

‘‘Bedad, and I was thinkin’ the job ’ud shtop 
to-day,’’ said Pat Lynch, looking at the charcoal 
and the blackened young boss. ‘But it’s yourself 
is the manager! Faix, Meigs was consatin’ him- 
self on a holiday. But now we’re all right again. 
And I’m thinkin’ ye’d betther hurry up thim 
other thirty or forty min if ye want us to get the 
eight-foot channel done this sayson.”’ 

‘“‘How’s Duffy ?’’ asked Walter. “If he’s well 
enough to work I’ll start for Garroch this after- 
noon.” 

‘Well? It’s worse he is. But he can thravel 
to his wife. You'll need to take him wid you— 
the docther says he’ll be no use here for two weeks. 
Masther Sam does well, though—for a bhy!” 

“Then I must get a cook to-day,’ and the tired 
young boss was on his way to Elbow Carry in an 
hour. 

There he found no Jaffray. To and fro he 
hurried through the village seeking a cook, but 
none was to be hired. Already. the lumbermen 
were forwarding gangs and cooks to the far-away 
shanties for winter’s work. Wholly beaten, Walter 
returned to the shanty at night, resolving to start 
for Garroch early next morning, leaving Sam to 
cook for twodays more. From Garroch he would 
send another cook immediately after arriving 
there. 

But a great piece of luck seemed to have befallen 
him. On entering the shanty while Sam was 
serving supper, Walter saw a singular-looking, 
aimost humpbacked little man assisting to pass 
the dishes. 

**Here’s a cook for you, Walt,’’ said Sam. 

‘You ?’’ cried “Valter, gazing with delight on 
the stranger. 

“Yes, sir, I’m lookin’ for a jawb. 
pystry byker by tryde. 
Bob Jorrocks.” 

“You're a Londoner, I see, Jorrocks. 
ever cook in a shanty ?”’ 

“Ho, bless: you, I ’ad a jawb at cookin’ ven I 
vas hup for ’Ebden’s.”’ 

“Did he take hold of supper well, Sam ?” asked 
Walter. 

‘I vas too much done hout vith valkin’ to get 
supper, sir, but I'll show you in the mornin’.”’ 

“I’m going away before daylight,” said Walter, 
‘*but if you were up for Hebden’s last winter!” 

‘I vas, sir. Mr. "Ebden told me he'd ’eard you 
vanted a cook.’’ He pronounced all his double o’s 
like **o0"’ in boot. 

‘*Well, that was pretty decent of Mr. Hebden, 
after all,’ said Walter, surprised. 

**Vot vages, sir?’ pat in the cockney. @ 


’ 


I'm a 
My name is Jorrocks, 


Did you 


| ‘Thirty dollars a month if you can cook well.” 

“Hall right, sir. I hengages for a month. 

| You'll see—I’m a pystry byker by tryde.” 

It was soon obvious that the little man under- 
stood dishwashing at any rate, for he helped Sam 
with alacrity. Walter, worn out, went to bed 

jearly and slept heavily till Sam woke him at 
earliest dawn. The new cook was raking the fire 
| together skilfully. 
| Oh, I guess you'll do, Jorrocks,”’ said Walter, 
| gladly. 

“Me, sir? Vy, I’m a pystry byker by tryde.”’ 

So Walter drove away with Duffy and a light 
heart, breakfasted at Jaffray’s, and as the steamer 
took him down the broad, brown stream, rejoiced 
exceedingly that Sam was delivered from his 
troubles. But, alas, poor Sam! 

(To be continued.) 


* 
* 





GOOD NIGHT. 
Here’s a body—there’s a bed! 


There’s a puff—and so good night! 


Selected. —Thomas Hood. 


* 
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THE FALL OF MAGOGGIN. 


He represented Harmony, Progress and Economy. —A 
Chapter of Village Politics. 

Mr. Magoggin ended his speech, and looked 
about with the air of one who feels he has earned 
| applause. The applause did not follow. True, a 
| man came promptly into the circle of lamplight, 
| but he only threw a stick of wood into the stove. 
| The others who had responded to a call to nomi- 
| nate town officers sat around the town-house as if 
absorbed in melancholy thought. 

Mr. Magoggin coughed impatiently. He felt 
that his effort demanded recognition. He was not 
too proud to turn an expectant eye toward the 
| substantial citizen who finally rose. 
| The long ’n’ short of it is, ye want to be selec’- 
man ?”’ this speaker suggested. 

Mr. Magoggin smiled and waved his hand, but 
said neither yes nor no. 

‘School c’mittee, p’r’aps ?”’ the other pursued. 
“Or town clerk? Or ’most anything ?”’ 

“I am willing to serve Applebury in any 
capacity,’’ Mr. Magoggin answered. ‘‘Anywhere 
within the range of my intellectual domain, Friend 
Haskell.” 

“M’m, yes. So 1 s’rmised. How d’ ye stand 
on this ‘ere water business ?”’ 

“I am for harmony!’’ was Mr. Magoggin’s 
impressive rejoinder. 

“Oh, y’ air, air ye? How d’ ye cal’late to dew 
it? When the village half o’ the town's after a 
water 'n’ sewerage system, 'n’ the farmin’ half’s 
dead agin it? You aim to satisfy all hands?” 

Mr. Magoggin nodded mysteriously. It seemed 
an -effective answer. The questioner stared at 
him in a bewildered fashion, and sat down. 
Presently he came ponderously to his feet again 
at a whisper from a neighbor. 

“Folks want to know if I’m goin’ to be up f’r 
selec’man agin,’’ he announced. “I d’ know. 
Likely not. I'd ruther git out than hev the water 
folks carry the day, ‘n’ git kicked out. That's 
my platform !’’ 

A tall man with a mildly mournful face rose at 
this, shaking his head and sighing audibly. 

“I aint so sure that Applebury can afford to 
lose anybody's valuable services, Mr. Chairman,” 
he protested. “If water should carry, I s’pose 
we'd want honest men, such as my friend Haskell 
is persumed to be, doing their duty.” 

“Don’t want anything todo with it!” the select- 
man said, angrily. ‘I c'n stan’ it to tax myself f'r 
anything in reason, but I swanny I won't be a 
party to rob myself to pay f’r consarned foolish- 
ness that won't do my end o’ the town any 
good |” 

“I d’ know’s that bridge over Duck Pond does 
our end o’ the town any good,” the tall man 
slowly insinuated. 

“Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order!” 
cried Mr. Magoggin, lavishing his sweetest smile 
on the perturbed assemblage. ‘‘My point is that 
we are neglecting important business. I under- 
stood my friend Haskell to do me the honor to 
name me for selectman. Of course I humbly and 
proudly accept, in the interest of harmony. But 
I am only one, Mr. Chairman. Let us come 
together as citizens, gentlemen— water or no 
water! Let us show that the motto of Applebury 
is E Pluribus Unum!’ 

“Oh, I see y’r drift!’’ the selectman interrupted, 
with shrewdly twinkling eyes, but a show of 
irritation. “You c’n be a Citizens’ candidate f’r 
allo’ me. If you ec’n rig any way to harmonize 
folks that’s teetotally opposed, good on y’r head! 
All is, I’m agin water, 'n’ I guess I'll say good- 
by to ve till town-meetin’ day.’’ 

Mr. Magoggin, not at all discomfited, then led 
the way to business. He nominated Selectman 
| Haskell and Mr. Berry—postmaster, grocer and 











leader of the village faction—as his associate | 


candidates for selectmen. He distributed the 
| other offices between the two parties. If nobody 
earnestly assisted, no one made objection. Indeed, 
Mr. Magoggin’s assured and masterful manner 
might well have convinced the timid and doubtful 
that the town was at his back. 





When, with slight formality, the caucus ad- | eloquence—and things. 


cordial handshake. Nor did he overlook Fred 
Berry, the postmaster’s son, but drew the lad 
with him, as though to intimate that his company 
on the homeward road would be highly welcome. 

“Tis a grand thing when young men like you 
take an early interest in the details of representa- 
tive government!”’ he. bellowed against the wind. 
Fred felt himself grow taller. 

“I like to know about elections and things,”’ he 
yelled in response. 

‘‘Man, dear! Ye should have heard me orations 
when I was active in the internal affairs of interior 
New York!” Mr. Magoggin added, apropos of 
nothing. ‘Tis the eloquence of statesmen that 
glorifies a community, as ye know,”’ he said. 

“*Ye-es, I s’pose so,” the boy assented. “If 
the taxes are all right, of course. I s’pose you’re 
for water, aint you, Mr. Magoggin ?”’ 

‘“‘Young man, do ye believe in progress ?”’ 

“Oh, sure!” eo. 

“*Moreover, so do I!” 

In the bright lexicon of Centre Applebury 
youth “progress” and ‘‘water’’ were synonyms, 
and the boy questioned no farther on that point. 

‘But what do you mean by being ‘for harmony,’ 
Mr. Magoggin?’”’ he asked. “Of course the 
farmers might vote for one of our men if they 
thought—Why,”’ he cried, excitedly, “they might 
elect yon, not knowing that you’re on our side!”’ 

Mr. Magoggin stood still in a snowbank and 
hooked Fred toward him by the buttonhole. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ he hissed. ‘Let the veil of silence 
be drawn over your prognostications! Is it you 
that would deprive Centre Applebury of a 
Citizens’ selectman ?”’ 

He laid his finger on his lips and looked 
embodied mystery. The boy’s heart leaped at 
the thought of sharing such a secret. It made 
him all Magoggin’s. 

“Oh, I won't tell!’? hejoyously agreed. “Any- 
thing for our side! Just like politics, aint it?” 

“Sh-h-h!”” Mr. Magoggin glanced apprehen- 
sively across the wind-swept fields, as though 
fearful of being overheard. ‘’Tis a man of large 
views I am, d’ ye mind ?”’ he whispered, hoarsely. 
““Ye'll be a first citizen y’rself some day !”’ 

He shook hands vigorously, and with a last 
and cautionary wink plunged into the byway that 
led to his home, while Fred thoughtfully took the 
road to the post-office. ‘‘What did you think of 
the canens, father?’’ he asked, an hour later, 
when the laggard loafers had all left the store. 

“Eh? What? Oh, the caucus. I guess it 
was all right as far as it went, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Think Mr. Magoggin'll get elected ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Couldn’t really say,’’ for 
the postmaster’s rule and habit was discretion. 

“If the town votes for water, we ought to have 
town officers who favor it, hadn’t we?” was 
Fred’s next question. ‘If the selectmen happened 
to be farmers, they could make trouble about 
things, couldn't they ?”’ 

“M’m—well—I don’t know as they would, and 
I don’t know as they would.” 

“Seems to me both sides might vote for a 
Citizens’ candidate, and he might turn out to be a 
water man,” the boy hinted, as artfully as he 


could. 
‘“M’m—yes—I s’pose he might,’’ Mr. Berry 
agreed. “And yet he might not. We'll see, 


sonny—you and I will.” 

To await so calmly the issue of events was not 
in Fred’s philosophy. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Magoggin expected vigorous codperation as the 
price of giving his confidence. Proud to share 
such a secret, the boy was early at work next 
day, impressing upon Dan Haskell, his chum, 
the beauty of harmony and a Citizens’ ticket. 

Dan was the son of Selectman Haskell, and the 
representative of the anti-water boys. He and 
Fred had tacitly agreed to ignore the burning 
question, and he was not responsive. 
| Citizens’ candidate! Huh!’’ Dansaid. ‘Father 
thinks Magoggin called that caucus himself, so he 
could nominate himself.’’ 

“Oh, I guess Mr. Magoggin’s been a prominent 
man already,’’ Fred suggested. 

**Where ?”’ 

“‘In—oh, well, in interior New York.”’ 

“What do you know about him?’ Dan 
demanded. ‘He’s only lived here six months. 
He don’t own any land, and he don’t pay taxes. 
What business has he to be selectman ? 

“Tell you what,” Dan added, with a sarcastic 
laugh, ‘‘you save him for superintendent of the 
water-works—when you get ’em!”’ 

The boys glared at each other and walked apart. 
They would not,quarrel, but they did avoid each 
other—until Mr. Magoggin brought them together. 
He ‘visited school,’’ that afternoon, as he fre- 
quently did, and sat for an hour on the master’s 
platform, distributing flattering smiles and know- 
ing nods to the class in algebra. At recess time, 
as he went away through the yard he encountered 
| Dan Haskell, sulking in a corner, and to Fred’s 
| great wonder, lingered to talk with him. A result 
| of the interview appeared later on, when Dan 

came sheepishly to his chum. 

| I don't know but you're right, Fred,’’ he said, 
evading the other’s gaze. ‘‘I suppose we might as 
well have harmony—and Citizens’ candidates— 
and—and eloquent statesmen.” 

“*Ye-es,’’ Fred answered, doubtfully. 
| was Magoggin talking to you about?” 

| “Oh, nothing great! Just about harmony and 
I shouldn’t wonder if 





“What 


journed into the dreary February night, Mr. | father voted for Mr. Magoggin.”’ 
Magoggin outstayed all but the constable and 
another. For all he had a good word and a 


‘‘Mine, too. Say, what you laughing at ?’’ 
“I aint. What yon grinning at, yourself?” 


The boys looked at each other suspiciously, but 
for some reason neither of them cared to press the 
subject and they speedily went away by different 
roads. 

Before a week had passed, the Applebury boy 
who would not hurrah for Magoggin was nothing 
less than outcast. Fred was for him, Dan was for 
him. Each wondered to find the other so, but 
they exchanged no confidences as to what Magog- 
gin had told them. 

To be sure the situation had its awkward side, 
since the factions agreed on nothing but Magoggin, 
and fought at the slightest provocation. But what 
did that matter, so long as the common watchword 
was “Harmony ?”’ 

During all this time Mr. Magoggin was, to all 
appearance, increasingly popular. The work of 
bill-collecting took Fred to every corner of the 
town, after school hours, and everywhere he 
found the Citizens’ candidates-a sympathetic, 
genial, confidential, mysterious man who winked 
and whispered even at the babies. 

Where Mr. Magoggin passed, men put on blank, 
impassive faces, and if they talked at all, let fall 
oracular sayings about the dignity of citizenship 
and the duties of representatives. Even the old 
leaders seemed to share the prevailing sentiment, 
as Fred thought he perceived on a certain day 
when Mr. Haskell blustered into the post-office. 

“S’pose ye’ve seen Magoggin's ballots, aint ye, 
Berry?” the selectman asked, when he had 
pocketed his mail. ‘Ye’d ought to, bein’s he’s 
got you ’n* me on f’r t’ other selec’men.”’ 

“Oh—yes—I b'lieve I saw ’em,”’ Mr. Berry 
answered. ‘Yes, now you speak of it, I really 
think I did.” 

*“Harmony’s a big thing, aint it ?’’ the selectman 
pursued, in a tone of innocent enthusiasm. ‘‘What 
say, Berry ?” 

‘“Harmony’s all right, I s’pose—that is, most 
| gener’ly,’’ the postmaster said, warily. 

“T tell ye!” The selectman’s face expanded ina 
vast and heartfelt smile, which vanished instantly 
when he caught sight of Fred. 

“See here, young man!”’ he said, in a sterner 
tone, “‘you aint forgot that you ‘n’ Dan’s goin’ up 
to his cousin’s next Sat’day, hev ye? How is it I 
don’t see ye ‘round, lately? You ‘n’ Dan been 
wranglin’ over this ’ere water business ?”’ 

““N-no, sir,’’ Fred answered, slowly. 

“Well, don’t ye! Why, here’s y’r pa ‘n’ me 
friendly’s can be—’f he is pupposin’ to rob me ‘n’ 
the rest o’ North Applebury f’r his consarned 
water-works!”’ 

“You folks talk about robbing! My taxes were 
twenty-two dollars and sixty-four cents, the vear 
| after you bridged Duck Pond.”’ 

“Shame on ye, Jake Berry! Didn't I put ye in 
cabbage a dollar a load cheaper, ‘count 0° the short 
haul ?”’ 

“There was worms enough in ‘em to make it 
up.” 

‘““Worms in my cabbage!”’ the selectman sput- 
tered. He glared at the postmaster, then stamped 
out and slammed the door. 

His call had reminded Fred of an engagement 

which the boy would have been glad to forget. 
He was not so accomplished a politician as to feel 
quite at ease with a representative of the befvoled 
party, and one who had been his friend; and he 
had kept away from Dan as much as possible. 
But, on the coming Saturday night, they were to 
go together to the city—an hour’s ride with forty- 
eight hours of uncomfortable association at the 
| end of it. 
The Saturday night came; Fred’s conscience 
| troubled him, as he had expected, and while the 
“accommodation’’ toiled through the gathering 
darkness, it occurred to him that he might ease his 
soul by confessing, a little. Politics had obscured 
his moral vision, perhaps; at any rate it seemed 
to him that he might claim credit for virtue and 
true friendship if, now that it was too late to 
interfere with Mr. Magoggin’s plans, he admitted 
his knowledge of them. 

“Say, Dan!”’ he began, striving to make his 
voice express a proper penitence. ‘Say, Dan, I’m 
sorry I fooled you about Magoggin !”’ 

‘Huh ?” 








“I’m sorry I fooled you about Magoggin,” 
Fred repeated. ‘‘He’s a water man.”’ 

“‘No he aint.” 

*“Wh-what!”’ 


“He said he would favor econony,” Dan per- 
sisted, doggedly. ‘That don't mean water—not 
up in North Applebury.”’ 

‘*He told me he believed in progress.’’ 

“Huh!”’ Dan grunted again, as though there 
was no more to say. 

“TI s’pose you thought if he was elected he’d go 
in with vour father, if he was elected, and make a 
majority—didn’t you ?”’ asked Fred. 

“Yeah.” 

“Guess both of us got fooled,” Fred said, with 
an angry laugh. A moment later, he obeyed a 
truer inspiration. ‘I’m sorry, honest, this time, 
Dan!” he added. 

“So’m I.” 

The boys looked at each other out of the frank 
and truthful eyes of the old days. If they had 
been girls, they might have kissed and cried a 
little. As it was, they were intensely silent, for a 
time, and sat up very straight. It was Fred who 
spoke first : 

“TI wouldn't be so mean, or feel so mean, 
another time, for politics or anything!’ he said. 

“Nor I,”’ Dan agreed. 

“I tell you though, Dan, we ought to let the 





folks know. I s’pose he’s fooled everybody as he 
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did us, don’t you? We can’t very well get back 
in time to tell ’em, but we might write,” 

““Ye-es,’’ Dan assented. ‘He isn't elected yet, 
you know. Say, does your father tell you what 
he’s goin’ to do?” 

“N-no—not quite.” 

‘Mine don’t. P’r’aps father may have been 
smarter than I was,’’ Dan generously conceded. 
*‘P’r’aps he hasn’t got fooled. We'll see.”’ 

And so they did, on the following Monday 
night, when, as both sat down to supper at Fred’s 
home, the boy anxiously inquired : 

“Did you get my letter, father ?’’ 

*‘Let me see,’’ Mr. Berry mused. 
b’lieve I did. Yes, I think I did. 
back from the town-house.”’ 

‘*Who are the new selectmen ?”’ 

“Doctor Rosser and Ben Merriman. 
b’lieve I am, too.” 

“Then Magoggin wasn’t elected!’’ Fred said, 
joyfully. 

‘*Well—no—not exactly,’’ Mr. Berry answered. 
“No—I wouldn't go so far as to say he was 
elected.”’ 

“We thought,—he talked so much,—we were 
afraid Magoggin would be one of the selectmen,”’ 
Fred explained, a little confusedly. 

‘‘Well—no,”’ Mr. Berry absently went on, ‘‘we 
kind o’ thought we’d favor him—sort of encourage 
him—bein’s he’s a stranger—give him somethin’ 
to pay for agitatin’ ’round ’n’ wakin’ people up. 

*But’’—Mr. Berry stopped to signal for the 
butter-plate, ‘“‘but the’ didn’t seem to be enough 
harmony betwixt us; and so, while Haskell’s 
folks was running him for hog-reeve, we was 
votin’ for him for pound-keeper, and so he didn’t 
get elected to anything.” 

Water Leon SAWYER. 


“Oh yes, I 
When I got 


Oh yes, I 
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AUNT BECKY’S SPOONS. 


The real Facts of a Village Scandal.—An independent 
and rebellious Stepmother. 

Hannah Hewitt, who found the only alleviating 
circumstance of her lot in the fact that her kitchen 
window commanded a full view of the village 
street, paused over hgr belated ironing and 
remarked, for the benefit of a blind sister-in-law | 
knitting in the doorway : 

“There goes Lois Dodge up to Mrs. Hiram’s. 
She’s got something covered up on a plate. I 
s’pose it’s butter. I’m glad they do that much 
for her. I guess it’s ali they do. Of all the 
burning shames in this world, letting that old 
woman live the way she does is the worst. If I 
had my way I'd have the-church take it up.” 

Mary Hewitt, who had herself tasted the bitter- 
ness of dependence, suggested that perhaps Mrs. 
Hiram was happier where she was. 

“Don’t tell me that. After being mistress of 
that big house more than twenty years, to be 
moved off into that tucked-up little hole, just to 
make things agreeable for Eben’s wife! The 
house was made too hot for her, that’s how it 
was. You hear lots said against stepmothers, 
but for my part, I’ve seen enough sight more 
meanness in stepchildren.”’ 

Meanwhile Lois Dodge sped on her errand, 
and for once her thoughts ran in somewhat the 
same channel as those of her sharp-tongued critic. 
That her husband’s stepmother should persist in 
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Hannah Hewitt speaks her Mind. 


living alone in her isolated house was fast becoming | 
a grief and a mortification. It had long been a | 
regret; and a recent event had made her resolute | 
to bring about a change. 

She followed a path worn across a hillside | 


fall 


It was characteristic of Rebecca Dodge that | on purpose to talk this matter over with you, and | are a person of too high a sense of duty to take 


when she married her dead sister’s husband, and 
began to care for his little children, she never | 
taught them to call her ‘‘mother.”’ She preferred 
the name ‘Aunt Becky,”’ by which she was 
already called. 

“All well down below ?”’ 

“Yes. I’ve brought you a pat of butter. This 
is the first churning that’s had the taste of the 
grass in it.’’ 

“You never forget the old woman, do you ?” 

‘*Well, I should hope not, after all you’ve been | 
tous! But now I want you to stop weeding that 
lettuce and listen to me a while. I’ve got 
something I want to say, and I’m speak- 
ing for Eben as well as for myself.” 

“Well ?”’ 

‘Well, we were at Mrs. Scud- 
der’s funeral yesterday, and 
we've made up our minds that 
your living all alone here has 
got to stop.” 

‘*What has that got to do with 
Mrs. Scudder’s funeral ?"” 

“Oh, well, I ought not to have 
put it that way; but you know 
she was living all alone, and 
Sam Partridge’s folks noticed she 
wasn’t stirring about Sunday, 
they broke in the door, and there she was sitting in 
dead ; 


“T don’t see anything so dreadful about it. 
If there’s one thing in this world folks 
don’t need other folks’ help 
about, it’s dying.” 

“But suppose you were 
taken sick ?”’ 

“Well, we’ve had a signal 
that’s brought you pretty 
prompt any time I've wanted 
you these twenty years.” 

“Yes; but what I’m afraid 
of is that you won’t be able 
to get out to blow the horn. 
What good would signals do 
then ?”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you. Every 
morning, soon as I’m up, I'll 
hang a dish-towel outside the 
kitchen window, and every 
night at sunset I'll take it in 
—same as they haul down 
the flag at Fort Preble. Then 
you'll know I’m all right.” 

The old woman chuckled. 
house to a fortress pleased her fancy. 

‘See here, Lois,’’ she went on, “don’t you take | 
to worrying about me. I’m fixed just the way I | 
want to be; and here I’m going to stay just as | 
long as I can keep about and do for myself; and 
I don’t ask anything better than to drop off, 
when I’ve got to go, just the same as Susan | 
Scudder did.” 

All that summer the dish-towel banner waved 
triumphantly. Autumn found Aunt Becky with 
her cellar stored with fruit and vegetables, and 
with a tidy sum in ready money—the result of 
petty sales of fruit, eggs and dressed chickens. 

“There's four dollars more than there was last 
year,” she told herself, after the last chicken had 
been killed and all the sources of income were 
closed for the season. 

But there was another aspect of her affairs less 
satisfactory. She had sent to town for stronger 
glasses ; and she was surreptitiously trying patent 
remedies for rheumatism, with the result that 
Lois Dodge had that very morning detected her in 
a limp, in spite of her most resolute efforts to 
suppress all sign of pain. 

For the first time in her life she dreaded the 
oncoming winter; but still more she dreaded the 
inevitable struggle with Eben and his wife over | 
the old question of exchanging her solitary 
independence for the ease and comforts of their 
home. 

The attack she looked for came from an 
unexpected quarter. The minister's wife knocked | 
at her door early on a sunny November afternoon. 

‘“‘Now this is kind, Mrs. Little. Come right in. 
Take the rocking-chair, and I'll have this muss 
cleared away in no time. I was just cleaning my 
silver. These spoons were my grandmother's, 
and she left ’em to me by will when I was only 
nine years old. We used ‘em every day at home 
as long as father lived, and after I was married I 
always kept em about. I was never one of them 
who think it’s economy to keep your real silver 
put away, and use plated for common. 

“Excuse my running on so. You see there 
hasn’t been a soul here in a week, except Eben’s 
folks, and it does seem kind of good to get a 
chance to talk. But now I won’t say another | 
word.” 

She did say many words, however, and pres- | 


Likening her small | 




















and Monday morning 


and it isn’t right for any woman to be living in a house all 
by herself, and you've just got to move down to our house right off.” 
“Hm!” said Aunt Becky, ‘“‘Susan Scudder would have died just 
the same if she’d been living with all her relations put together.” 
“But how dreadful it was for her to die all alone that way!” 


| old face, and felt that her cause was won. 


I do want to persuade you to give up this | 
unnatural mode of life.”’ 
‘‘Isn’t it natural for folks to want a home of 


| . 
their own ?”’ 


Avoiding argument, Mrs. Little went on: 

“Husband and I were at Mr. Dodge's last 
night, and heard them speak of their eagerness to 
have you with them.”’ 

‘‘Need some one to ‘liven them up a bit, perhaps, 
with those two racketing boys in the house.” 

‘“‘What I wanted to say to you is something 
you are not likely to hear in any other way. Do 
you realize that you are bringing very grave 
scandal upon your 
family? Who will believe 
that you would live this way 
if you were really welcome 
to share the comforts of your 

son’s home? 
“And 


son’s 


people say 


her rocking-chair 


Aunt Becky's Removal 


worse things than that, Mrs. Dodge. They say 


| that your legal share of your husband’s estate 


would make you a well-to-do woman, and that 
Eben Dodge is cheating you out of your rights. 
Can you refuse to give the lie to stories like that, 
when such a simple way of doing it lies open ?”’ 

The elder woman was visibly staggered. Mrs. 
Little watched the rapid changes of color on the 
She 
knew that the draught was a bitter one, and she 
waited silently to let it work its full effect. 

At length Rebecca Dodge confronted her with a 
set face : 

“Mrs. Little, I’ve made up my mind, and I 
shall not do what I don’t want to if all Medway 
thinks it’s my duty to do it. I’m done doing my 
duty. The day I was eighteen father had a 
stroke, and for six years I never had a quiet | 
night’s sleep, or one single day’s rest from seeing 
him suffer. Just five weeks after he died word 
came that Sister Elviry’s last baby was kind of 
puny, and she wasn’t getting about the way she 
ought to, and she wanted me to eome to Medway 
right off. 

‘“‘The moment I laid eyes on her I knew it was 
galloping consumption, and she knew it, too. 
Elviry and I had always thought a sight of each 
other, and we had a good many solemn, loving 
talks those few weeks. One night, along toward 
the end, she made me promise faithfully that, 
whatever happened, I'd take care of her children. 

“Well, after she was gone, it wasn't many 
months before Hiram came to me and told me he 
thought we’d better be married. Then I knew 
that was what Elviry was thinking of when she 
made me promise so faithfully not to leave the 
children, and I said yes. 

“TI haven’t a word to say against Hiram Dodge. 
He was a good, kind hushand to me all his days; 
but I was bronght up to drink green tea, and he 
wouldn’t let anything but black come into the 
house. If I tried to move a table or a bureau | 
across the room from where it had always stood, | 
you’d have thought I wanted to tear the house 
down. Once I had a chicken killed without 


| asking him, and he didn’t get over it for a week. 


Seems to me he took on more about that chicken 

than he did the day the little girls were drowned. 
‘*Well, we were married sixteen, most seventeen | 

years. When he died I kept on running the farm | 


pasture, and presently stood before a tiny, weather- | ently, under the wily guidance of Mrs, Little, had | and keeping house for Eben; but if you’d believe | | 


beaten cottage. No one answering her knock, 


| been led to speak of the inconveniences of her way 


| it, 1 didn’t have a chance to have my own way 


she passed through the little dwelling to the | of life, and even to confess to twinges of rheuma- | even then. 


garden patch in the rear. Just beyond the | 


tism. At this point the diplomatic Mrs. Little | 


“Hiram had appointed Lawyer Furman Eben’s | 


| the prospects of your stepson. 


advantage of the power the law gives you to injure 
And now that 
we're talking business, Mrs. Dodge, I'd like to 
call your attention to the propriety of making 
your will.” 

“T was so mad I couldn't answer back. I just 
told him I'd attend to it, and that it was time to 
start the fire for tea. 

“Well, I worried along somehow as long as 
Eben needed me, but the day he and Lois were 
married I moved up here. I told ’em I was going 
to be my own mistress for a while. I expect you 
think I’m dreadfully wicked, but seems to me I 
should just smother if I had to begin suiting my 
ways to other folks’s again.”’ 

All this oration flowed forth with an unbroken 
fluency that showed that it had long been formu- 
lated in Mrs. Hiram’s mind, though never uttered. 
The minister's wife was a person of enough 
imagination to feel something of the pathos 

of this story of long bondage. She spoke 
some fitting word of sympathy, and then for 
the rest of her visit discussed the current 
topics of village life and the dietary of heus. 

A few nights later Mrs. Little made report 
of her mission in full conclave of the Dodge 
family. 

‘Really, she pleaded her cause so elo- 
quently that I hadn’t the heart to say an- 
other word,’’ said Mrs. Little. “But it 
doesn’t alter the fact that she ought not to 
be living alone as she does.” 

“Of course it doesn’t. O Mrs. Little, you 
don’t know the trouble this is to Eben and 
me! To think that after all she’s done and 
sacrificed for us, she’s spending her old age 
in solitude and privation, and we can’t lift 
a hand to help it!” 

Eben junior took up the word: ‘‘Tom and 
I’ve kept her in wood for a good many 
years; but she is always. very particular 
that it shall be old dead stuff that won’t sell 
for anything. Well, last winter it seemed 
so much better sense for her to have wood 
with some heart in it, that father bought 

a lot of cord-wood of Deacon Ellsworth, and 


we boys started in to haul it up to Aunt 
Becky's.” 
“Yes, and took the trouble to go away up 


School Hill, so as to come in across lots, and have 
it seem as though we'd come right from our own 
woods,”’ said Tom. 

‘‘The moment she laid eyes on it she saw it was 
sound wood, and was for sending it off. I began 
explaining and showing her how poor it was, and 
got myself tangled up in more deceit than I ever 
thought I should be guilty of. It ended in our 
unloading the wood; but didn't we find ont, 
months afterward, that she had contrived to add 
the market value of that wood to our two savings- 
bank accounts up at Portland? Independence is 
a fine thing, but I'll be hanged if that tsn’t 
carrying it too far!” 

‘Such things as that don't hurt me as they do 
the boys,’’ said Lois Dodge. “I’ve got used to 
them after twenty-five years’ experience; but the 
thought of her growing old and feeble off there 
alone, with all the chances of sickness and 
accident, just drives me frantic. I wish to good- 
ness something would happen to frighten her into 
realizing that things can't go on this way.” 

The lamentation over Aunt Becky's perversities 
was interrupted by the minister’s coming to the 
door to escort his wife home. 

As Lois and Eben went to their bed their last 
act was to glance out through the darkness 
toward Aunt Becky’s cottage. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! What can we do to get 
Aunt Becky to move down here?” sighed Lois. 

‘‘Hope for the best, mother. Things will come 
out right somehow,”’ said Eben. 

That very night, by a curious coincidence, Lois 
and Eben were &wakened by frantic tootings on 
Aunt Becky’s horn. More strangely still, the 
boys, who were usually capable of sleeping 
through any tumult, were awakened, too, and 
were only just behind their father in reaching the 
cottage. 

They found the old woman quivering with 
terror, and with a tale to tell of stealthy footsteps 
about the house; of a hand on the door-latch, and 
of aform that attempted to raise the window of 
her room, but vanished at her scream. 

“Burglars, by jiminy!’’ interjected Tom. 

“After your silver spoons, I guess,”’ suggested 
young Eben. 

Mother Lois arrived on the scene, and with the 
practical good sense that marked all her doings, 
proceeded to light a lamp, kindle a fire, coax the 
shivering old woman back into bed, and warm her 
chilled blood with scalding tea. 

The boys started out to scour the hillside for 
some trace of the intruder. In their zeal they 
crashed through juniper bushes, stampeded the 
sheep and filled the night air with their whooping, 
in a manner that must have convinced the would- 
be burglar that Aunt Becky’s body-guard was not 
to be trifled with. 

Everything possible having been done for Mrs. 
| Hiram’s comfort of body and peace of mind, the 
boys and their mother went home, leaving the 


doorstep she stumbled over a cord made fast at | insinuated something about the possibility of guardian; and that old hen, that didn't know ‘father to camp until morning on the sitting-room 


one end to a flatiron and at the other to a hen that | 
was anchored there in charge of a brood of fluffy 
chickens. 
turn and greet her with a bright: 

_ ‘Good morning, Lois.”’ 
_, Good morning, Aunt Becky.” 


| removing to her stepson’s. 


The old woman bristled instantly. ‘Did Eben 


The sound caused an old woman to! Dodge send you up here to talk me into living | yard telling me what I ought to do. 


with him? Well, you can tell him from me to do | 
his own talking when he’s got anything to say.” 
“Well, Mrs. Dodge, I do admit that I came up | 


Sunday, used to come clucking round our barn- 
One day | 
I wouldn't stand it any 


I up and told him 


longer, and I was going to take my thirds and quit. 


“Then he said: ‘I’m sure, Mrs. Dedge, you 


/any more about farming than a cat does about | sofa. 


At breakfast next morning Mrs. Dodge was 
visibly jaded, but the boys were strangely hilarious. 
The most trifling misadventure gave excuse for 
inextinguishable laughter, and a glance from 
Eben never failed to reduce Tom to the verge of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














apoplexy. Mr. Dodge came in from his earlier 


breakfast on the hill. 
‘Well, how is she ?”’ asked Lois. 


‘Pretty well. She didn't sleep much last night, 
but she’s all right this morning.” 

“Well now, Eben, this must settle it. 
go on living there after this.” 

“Yes, I guess this settles it. She says she'll 
never dare to stay there another night.” 

This announcement was received with a fervent 
“Thank goodness!’ from Lois Dodge. At the 
same moment Tom was seized with a sudden and 
unexplained fit of mirth, for which he was 
promptly rebuked by Eben junior, with a more 
than owlish solemnity. 

The sun was low in the west when the sad little 
procession filed down the hill. First came Mrs. 
Lois, bearing a basket of eggs in one hand and a 


She can’t 


lamp in the other; next the little old woman | 
herself, with white, drawn face, leaning heavily | 


on her stepson’s arm, but bearing herself right 
gallantly, and letting neither word nor tear betray 
the bitterness of surrendering that little stronghold 
of her independence. 

Behind came young Eben, wheeling a small 
trunk, and Tom with a rocking-chair inverted 
upon his head, and both somewhat solemnized by 
a dawning sense that they were assisting at a 
tragedy. 

Lois Dodge’s west room put on its most smiling 
face to welcome back its old mistress. The rays 
of the setting sun danced gaily on shining brass 
and polished mahogany, while a glowing coal fire 
shed warmth and radiance from within. 

While Mrs. Hiram was arranging her scanty 
possessions, Mrs. Eben made supper ready. As 
she was setting the table, her stepmother came out 
with her little bundle of teaspoons: ‘‘There, Lois, 
I want you to use them every day, the same as 
I’ve always done.” And Lois, putting away 
her own wedding gifts, installed her mother's 
old-fashioned treasures in the glass spoonholder 
beside the teapot. 

As Lois Dodge lay down that night, she said 
fervently to her husband : 

“Thank goodness, we haven't got to worry 
about Aunt Becky any more! But, father, 
have you noticed anything queer about 
the boys to-day ?”’ 

‘Well, yes, I have; but I guess, 
mother, you and I had best not know 
too much about what they’ve been 
up to. It’s all come out the way we 
wanted it to, even if we wouldn't 
have agreed to just that way of 
bringing it about.” 

Mrs. Eben, bending over her cook- 
stove next morning, repeated her 
‘Thank goodness”’ of the night be- 
fore: ‘No need this morning to 
be straining my eyes up the hill 
to see if Aunt Becky’s stirring.” 

Involuntarily her glance sought 
the little house on the hillside. 

Then her jaw fell, for there, on the 
very line from which her own hands 

had exultingly removed it the night 
before, fluttered Aunt Becky's dish- 
towel! With a bound Lois threw open 

the door of the west room. It was empty! 
Moreover, not one of Aurit Becky’s possessions 
remained in bureau or closet! A sheet missing from 
the bed suggested how they had been transported. 

Tracks in the hoar frost led straight from a 
window of the west room to the house on the hill, 
and twice the trail showed where the resolute old 
woman had been compelled to put down her load 
for a while, and then had struggled on again. 
For a moment poor Lois sank limply into a 
kitchen chair. Then she went to the door and 
sent her voice ringing toward the barn: 

“Father! Father!’’ Then, as the elder Eben 
appeared, pitchfork in hand: ‘Send Tom in. to 
mind the breakfast. Aunt Becky’s run away !”’ 

Catching up a horse-blanket for a shawl, she 
sped up the hill. 

Aunt Becky received her with an elaborate 
affectation of being exactly where she might 
naturally be expected to be, but Lois broke 
through her defences with a breathless sobbing : 

“O Aunt Becky, how could you!” 

For a moment Rebecca Dodge strove to be cool 
and dignified; then she dropped down by Lois’s 
side and mingled her sobs with her stepdaughter’s. 

“QO Lois, I’m sorry to trouble you so, but I 
can’t help it. Ican’t! Ican’t! I can’t give up 
my home. You must just let the old woman 
have her own way. Don’t say another word, 
dearie, but- just run back and ’tend to breakfast.” 

“Q Aunt Becky, I can't bear this! But Eben 
must come and talk to you.” 

“Yes, send Eben if you want to, but run back 
now; and, Lois, maybe the boys’ll bring my 
rocking-chair up some time to-day,—I kind of 
miss it,—and I'll need my lamp by night. And 
one other thing, Lois—those spoons of mine. I 
want you to keep ’em and use ’em right along.” 

‘“‘Never! Not for the world!” 

“Yes, dearie, you must. You see I never 
could sleep a wink with them in the house, after 
what happened the other night; and if it gets to 
be known that I haven’t got ’em any longer, there 
won't be any more danger from burglars.”’ 

Poor Lois Dodge, too miserable for further 
speech, groaned and departed. She found her 
hasband and sons partaking of the charred 
remains of the breakfast she had confided to 
Tom's skill; and dropping into her place at the 
table, she poured forth her tale forthwith. 


Eben heard her to the end. He meditated in | determine the time and outlay necessary to reach 


| silence for a while, and then said: ‘Well, Lois, I 
| guess there’s no help for it. We've done all we 
| can, and’’—with a glance at the boys—*‘perhaps 
| a little mite more than we ought to have done. 
| And now we must just leave it with the Lord.” 

| ‘Ihe boys looked sheepishly at each other. 

| “Then,” said young Eben, ‘‘the outcome of all 
our good intentions is that we’ve robbed poor 
Annt Becky of her beloved silver spoons, is it? 
| Well, if it had happened to some one else I 
suppose I should think it was fanny; but it 
doesn't seem to strike me that way now.” 

Two days later Hannah Hewitt was whispering 

in the ear of Mrs. Deacon Ellsworth : 





spoonholder, as if. they belonged there, but Mrs. 
Hiram’s silver spoons! They’ve got away the 


world.” 

And Mrs. Elisworth said : ‘It’s the shamefullest 
thing I ever heard of. It ought to be known all 
over town.” Mary A. FARLey. 
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CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 


By Captain George S. Anderson, U.S. Cavalry, 
Superintendent of the National Park. 





The Yellowstone Park, larger than the State of 
Connecticut, contains, perhaps, more natural 
wonders than any other tract of equal area. But 
one should not suppose, as some people do, that 
it is wholly a land of marvels, for it presents 
many spaces of the most quiet and lovely scenery. 













In the Yellowstone. 


How and when may we best see this great 
National Park, its astonishing and its simple 
scenes? These are questions that interest many 
people, and I am invited to answer them. 

Well, the first point of importance is to come 
during the proper season. It is seldom possible 
to enter the park before the first of June. In 1893 
the lake ice did not break up until the nineteenth 
of that month, and wheeled vehicles could not 
pass from the Upper Basin to the lake until the 
twenty-second. This was a very late season, but 
such may occur again, and a visit should be 
calculated on certainties. Hence a camping trip 
to-the park in June should not be made, if a later 
month can be chosen. 

In July there are flies, gnats and mosquitoes,— 
great nuisances, to be sure,—but the nights are 
cold and the insects vanish early in the evening, 
while many other conditions are favorable. The 
earth is then covered with lovely wild flowers; 
the watercourses are running full, and their falls 
are at their best; the fishing is then extraordinarily 
good. If rains sometimes make the roads and 
trails wet and muddy in July, the compensations 
are still numerous. 

In August the mosquitoes and their kin have 
disappeared, and there are no troublesome rains; 
but the lovely flowers are then no longer at their 
dest; dust has replaced mud, and the fish are not 
so eager to take the fly. 

September presents a constantly lessening list of 
attractions; fewer flowers, less water in the 
streams, fewer fish, less chance of seeing large 
game, more dust and colder nights. Moreover, 
the summer travellers have then littered the 
favored camping spots with their unsightly 
leavings. 

July, then, is the best month, but a start the 
last of June would be advantageous, particularly 
if the season opened early. 

As to the length of time and the amount of 
money required for the visit, that depends on 


see it thoroughly. Cinnabar, the terminus of a 
branch of the National Park Railroad, is the 
point of entrance to the park. Any one can 





“T was in to Lois Dodge’s last night, just as she | 
was setting the table, and what should I see in the 


very last thing that poor old soul had in the | 


| this point, from the railroad agents or from guide- 
| books. 
Regular tourists who put up at the park hotels 

spend six days in the tour. A camping trip 
| might be made in that time, but a month can be 
profitably devoted to it. The regular circuit could 
| be made slowly and on horseback in about twelve 

days; then there would bs side trips off the main 
| roads, fishing excursions, and numerous desirable 

delays that would well oceupy the entire month. 
Certain people make a@ specialty of taking out 
| excursion parties for camping trips in the park. 
| The great objections to such tours are, they take 
travellers over the regular coach routes only; 
they often collect inharmonious elements, and their 
schedule is generally unalterable. An advantage 
is that the tour is inexpensive, and the dates of 
start and return are known in advance. 

For the camping of one visitor alone the expense 
might be great or small, as he chose. If he took 
| a cook and a guide, with tents and pack animals, 
| the least cost would be fifteen dollars a day. But 
| he might hire a riding animal for a dollar a day, 
and a pack animal for seventy-five cents, and be 
| at no other expense except for food carried with 
|him. Generally, however, it is difficult to hire 

animals for a trip without hiring also the owner, 

or some one to represent him. 
In outfitting for a party many of the items of 
| expense are so distributed as to be no serious 
| burden on any member. A guide’s pay is five 

dollars a day, and a cook’s the same; the packer’s 
| wage is three dollars. A party of ten would need, 
| Say twelve saddle-horses and seven pack-horses, 
, at a cost of sixteen or seventeen dollars more, or 
| say thirty dollars per day in all. This would 

make the expense three dollars a day for each 
person, to which a dollar each 
may be added for messing and 
incidentals. 

This would be enough for a 
comfortable or even luxurious 
trip. If the members of the 
party would do their own work, 
the expenses could be greatly 
reduced. Individual taste, abil- 
ity and willingness to cook and 
do the camp work must deter- 
mine the outlay. 

A proper outfit of clothing is 
highly important. As the days 
are generally hot and the nights 
very cold, good stout under- 
clothes, with flannel tennis shirts, 
are recommended. Any sufficient 
clothing not too badly worn will 
be satisfactory. 

During the day the coat would 
be tied to the saddle, but put on 
as soon as camp is made in the 
evening. No overcoat is needed 
except a mackintosh, which is 
quite indispensable. Good, stout 
riding trousers, stout hob-nailed 
shoes and canvas leggings not reaching 

above the knee, complete the outfit. Riding 
boots and breeches are not essential ; they but add 
to the weight to be carried, with no compensating 
advantage. Brown or drab clothing is most satis- 
factory, and canvas overalls find good use. 

A field-glass is a great convenience, and so is a 
handy drinking-cup. A toilet set, pocket-knife, 
needles, thread, etc., are presumed to be in every 
one’s equipment. Tents and bedding will be 
provided by the guide, but a few pairs of sheets 
and blankets might be brought by those who have 
a rooted preference for clean linen. 

There is no need to carry guns or ammunition, 
for firearms are not permitted within the park. 
Fishing tackle should be brought, for the trout- 
fishing is excellent, a hundred pounds a day being 
no unusual catch fora single rod. That rare fish, 
the grayling, is also found in the park, in the 
Madison River. 

The details of the trip must of course depend on 
the time allotted to it. A week used in going 
down to Jackson’s Lake, and a week cr ten days 
in a visit to the wonderful “‘Hoodoo” country, 
would amply repay for the time and money spent. 

A trip leading away from the main roads and 
over the little frequented trails will surely bring 
the traveller in sight of the mighty beasts of the 
chase—antelope, deer, elk and bear. He may 
even stumble upon a moose or a mountain sheep. 
Geese and ducks sit quietly by the stream’s edge a 
few feet from him, and song-birds and the smaller 
quadrupeds roam through the forest about him. 

If the full outfit for an extended trip is contem- 
plated, it is best to enter into arrangements in 
advance with some well-known, competent guide. 
He will furnish everything needful; meet the 
party at the train; take them over any specified 
route, and when the tour is over deliver them at 
the depot again. If the members of the party 
wish to do the most of their own work, this should 
be clearly understood, as should also the comfort 
with which their mess is to be stocked. 

Hunting trips are often outfitted here in the 
same way, but all the hunting must be done 
outside the park. No game should be killed 
before the middle of August, and it is almost 
| useless to make such a trip of less than a month’s 
‘duration. The thorough protection of the game 





| within the park has made it a reservoir from | 
| whether the party means to glance at the tract or | which all the surrounding country has been fed, | according as the season is wet or dry. 


| 80 that now this region is the best hunting-ground 


| in America. 
I have not spoken of the wonders of the park— | vegetable matter in the soil. 
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the exquisite deposits of the boiling springs; the 


geysers spouting water two hundred feet in the 
air; the cafion, most beautiful and grand; the 
many waterfalls of rare loveliness; the immense 
lake of unfathomed depth, eight thousand feet 
above the sea, surrounded by mountain-peaks 
covered with perpetual snow. A summer spent 
among these scenes will leave one ready in the 
autumn for work or study, with health and 
freshness such as he who spends his outing ata 
fashionable watering-place cannot gain. 
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THE CELLAR. 


Conditions under which it is dangerous to Health. — How 
to prevent them. 

The foremost consideration in the building of a 
house should be the health of its future inmates ; 
hence the air of houses should be guarded from 
noxious mixture as carefully as the drinking 
water should be kept free from the germs of 
disease. Indeed, methods for supplying pure air 
and water give modern sanitary reformers most 
of their work. 

The supplying of pure air must be for the most 
part accomplished by keeping harmful vapors and 
gases out of the air habitually breathed. Partic- 
ular attention, therefore, should be directed to the 
places through which such vapors or gases may 
possibly enter the house. Besides the air coming 
in through doors and windows, a good deal of the 
air of the cellar constantly ascends through the 
house in much the same way as that drawn 
upward through the chimney draught. 

The cellar air is usually cooler than that of the 
upper stories of the house, and therefore would 
not rise unless drawn up; but displacement of the 
air above causes an amount of suction sufficient 
to distribute a considerable part of it throughout 
the house. This occurs more largely in winter, 
when heating appliances and the closed doors and 
windows of the upper stories strengthen the flue- 
like current from the cellar. 

In some cases the cellar air directly enters 
heating furnaces, and is subsequently distributed 
through hot-air pipes to the floors above. There- 
fore good ventilation of he cellar is important to 
the health of the household. 

Poor means for ventilating and for lighting are 
usually found combined. Air is purified to some 
extent by sunlight, and a cellar which may be 
necessarily rather ill-lighted should be all the 
more carefully aired. Cellar windows are best 
made to extend nearly to the floor, and protected 
without by a separate wall a foot or more in front 
of the window. 

Such windows, especially if placed on opposite 
sides of the cellar and kept open at regular times, 
will so furnish ventilation that moisture will not 
dampen the floors and walls to any harmful extent. 

Many farm and country houses have store 
buildings or excavations for perishable food stuffs 
separate from the dwelling, and this is the best 
plan. Decomposable material in the cellar is 
certainly detrimental to health. The danger is 
greater when the cellar is damp. 

When the cellar is used as a storeroom, especial 
care should be taken to insure thorough ventilation 
by the windows. 

The cellar is distinctly unwholesome when the 
floor is constantly, or at times, covered with 
water, for moisture hastens decomposition. Air 
rising from the cellar and diffused through the 
house is damp, even if it contains no germs from 
decomposing matter. 

If vegetables or other perishable substances are 
stored in a cellar already damp, fermentative 
decomposition takes place and gases are formed 
which, though they may generate no actual 
disease, are certainly debilitating. Persistent 
malarial fever has more than once been traced to 
this source. It is probable, also, that extreme 
dampness favors the multiplication of germs of 
actual disease. 

In a recent prize essay published by the 
American Health Association, Doctor Sternberg 
points out that cellars, as well as sewers and 
poorly ventilated spaces under floors, where refuse 
collects and the sun never penetrates, are favorable 
to the multiplication of the germs of diphtheria. 
This disease, while more prevalent in cities and 
considered as one largely disseminated by sewers, 
yet occurs in country districts and even on the 
mountain sides. In 
these cases the germs, 
when not due to recent 
contagion, may have 
remained hidden for 
long periods in cellars 
or other damp build- 
ings of unwholesome 
construction. 

Between the level of 
the soil and _ the 
ground-water level the 
earth is everywhere 
permeated with air 
and gases. 

The amount of air 
in the soil varies with 
the amount of water 
in it,—the more water 
the less air,—and the 
level of the ground-air, therefore, rises and falls 





This ground-air is always impure with gases 
from the constant decomposition of animal and 
It is worse in some 
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soils than in others. In “filled-in” city lots it is 
notoriously bad from the admixture of decompos- 
able materials used for filling in, from gas-mains | 
and pipes of “leaky” construction, and from | 
imperfect sewer drains. } 

The escape of these gases into the out-of-door air | 
does not materially affect its purity, since it is | 
cleansed by sunlight and large admixture with 
pure air. But when a large amount of ground gas 
gets into the cellar it is decidedly harmful, since it 
may be charged with the various constituents of | 
sewer gas. 

The walls and floors of a cellar should be air- 
tight. Pipes of all kinds should be both air- and 
water-tight. Sewer pipes should be carefully 
trapped with an extension air-pipe leading to the 
outer air, to prevent the sucking of water out of 
the trap and to allow for the escape of gases from 
the trap. A cellar furnished with these necessary 
provisions for its purity may be kept dry and 
wholesome. 

Complete exclusion of moisture and of ground-air 
from the cellar by means of the walls and floors 
may be accomplished by the use of melted pitch. 
After the cellar walls have been built up in the 
ordinary way, a coating of the melted coal-tar 
pitch is thoroughly applied to the outer side of the 
entire wall. This will prevent the passage of all 
gases and keep all dampness out. 

A floor of brick paving laid in the same material | 
will render jt impervious to dampness and to | 
ground.air. This method is easy of application, | 
either after or during the building of the cellar. 

The diagram shows a section of the cellar wall, 
with the earth removed from the outer side of the 
wall preparatory to coating with the pitch. 

Coal-tar pitch makes the walls and floor imper- 
vious to water, and fills interstices so closely that 
no ground gas or vapor can get into a cellar so 
protected. WILLIAM C. BRAISLIN, M.D. 
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TRUTH. 


“Come,” said her voice, and from earth’s devious ways 
Her chosen answered to the entrancing call. 

One fought her fight, one bore her torch ablaze, 
And one, the bravest, broke opinion’s thrall. 


Selected. Sarah D. Hobart. 


WASHED ASHORE BY THE BLACK 
STREAM. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 
Aurelius Predden’s Life among the Hairy Ainu. 


Aurelius could scarcely believe that the great 
yellow lump which he had found here on the 
desolate shore of Iturup was gold. “It isn’t 
gold!’ he muttered to himself, incredulously. “It 
can’t be gold!” He had never seen gold in greater 
bulk than a ten-doliar-piece, and this was a large, 
elongated lump. In the root of a pine-tree which 
had floated in from the sea, too! He could not com. 
prehend it. 

Trembling from excitement, he tried to pull the 
lump out, but the enfolding root-prong held it 
closely. Seizing his hatchet, he chopped till the 
yellow lump fell. When he lifted it, he was aston. 
ished at its weight. He carried it to his log shed, 
and rekindling his fire, examined the lump more 
closely by the blaze. 

It was of very irregular shape—as large as his 
fist at one end, but elongated and hollowed out on 
one side, and slightly crooked. Its appearance 
reminded him of such lumps of yellow butter as he 
had seen his mother take from the churn at his old 
home in the Willamette Valley, Oregon. 

“If it is gold, and I could only get home with it, 
wouldn’t I show them what I could do? But, there! 
I don’t believe it is gold,” he kept saying to him- 
self. Still he felt deeply assured that it could be 
nothing else, and gradually all his cautious doubting 
ceased. Then, boy-like, in his elation he was 
quite unable to sleep till dawn, when he heard the 
salmon flopping again in the brook. 

After a nap full of wild dreams, he waked with a 
jump, and again examined the yellow mass, this 
time by daylight; for the sun was now shining 
brightly through the chinks of his log pen. The 
soft, rich gleam of pure gold quite dazzled his 
eyes. Yet another fit of doubt came upon him, for 
he had heard of “fools’ goid.” 

Then he pricked and scratched it with his knife. 
It was soft, and he had heard that gold was the 
softest of metals. His assurance returned, and 
with it a stronger desire than ever to get away 
from that desolate island. In his outcast condition, 
without wages and a runaway, he had sometimes 
dreaded going home; but now he wished to hurry 
to Oregon with his prize, which weighed about 
eight pounds avoirdupois. 

Where that gold-bearing tree grew, or how long 
it had been floating on the ocean currents, cast first 
on one coast, perhaps, then on another, no one can 
do more than conjecture. It certainly had not 
grown on the Kuriles, but it may have grown in 
China, far up the Yangtze or the Hoang-Io, or in 
distant Australia on the Murray River or the 
Darling. Or on the banks of the Yukon, in Alaska; 
or in California, up the rapid Yuba; or some river | 
of Siberia may have first borne it to the sea. 

One thing, however, was evident—that the tree- 
roots, as they grew, had gradually grasped the 
gold with the pebbles, and held it for the benefit of 
Aurelius Prodden. 

The boy now began to fear lest he might be | 
robbed of his prize, though Iturup seemed quite 
without other human inhabitants. So he buried | 
the lump in the sand under the dry grass in his 
“pen,” while he vigorously renewed work on his 
canoe. So much did he dote on the lump, however, 
that he dug it up several.times every day to feast 
his eyes. And now he dreaded the great bears | 
that came ambling along the beach less than men, 
who are almost everywhere covetous of gold. 

After excavating the canoe, he cut square notches | 
in the sides for rowlocks and hewed out two rude | 
oars. Then, fearful lest the waves, even on acalm 
day, might prove too rough for so cranky a craft, 
he used green withes to fasten two light, buoyant 
logs to the canoe, one on each side, as outriggers, 
to steady it in a seaway. After that he had little 
to do but provision himself against his fear that he 








| their nets. 


might come toa region that lacked salmon. So he 


cured twelve of the fish by splitting and smoking | 


them for his voyage. 


After having lived at the southerly end of Iturup | 


for almost a month, among the bears, foxes, sea- 
birds and salmon, he at length embarked one calm 
day, and set himself to row across the channel to 
Kunashiri. The precious lump lay where he could 
always see it, or rather its covering, for he had 
wrapped it up carefully in his undershirt, discarded 
for the purpose. 

Aurelius, being accustomed to rowing, made fair 
progress; but an outward current from the Okhotsk 
Sea carried him toward the Pacific at first, and he 


was in much fear for a time lest he should be | 
Nevertheless, after | 


unable to make Kunashiri. 
some hours of anxious toil, he struck into an inward 
current which bore him westerly till he was well 
within the northerly headlands toward which he 
strove. 

The coast of Kunashiri appeared to be rocky, 
and Aurelius, instead of landing at the northerly 
end, continued to row along the westerly shore, 
skirting the outer reefs, for he now wished to keep 
to the canoe, since there was another strait to cross 
between Kunashiri and Yezo. 

At length he reached a small bay where a creek 
flowed down from the interior, and here he saw 
several boats drawn ashore, with several smokes 
rising inland. In much anxiety for his treasure, 
he immediately pulled for the land. There, with- 
out stopping even to secure the canoe, he seized 









“He stroked his Beard amiably.” 


his hatchet and the lump of gold and ran to cover 
of the thickets, for he was afraid that he had been 
seen already. Thence he made his way northward 
for a considerable distance to thick woods of birch. 


Now that he was on land inhabited by human | 


beings, his main anxiety was to conceal the precious 
lump. -It was too heavy for him to carry in his 
jacket pocket. Perhaps he could chop it into small 
pieces and put them inside the linings of his gar- 
ments. 

Aurelius soon found that gold was less easily cut 
than he expected; but he made a mallet something 
like a potato-pounder in shape, and used the hatchet 


as a cold chisel till he finally cut the lump in six | 


portions. These he wrapped in strips of his under. 


shirt, and hid them all in the linings of his jacket | 


and waistcoat. 
Thus weighted, his clothing felt uncomfortably 


heavy, and he found that he must move cautiously, | 


lest the chunks of gold should tear his jacket; but 


he could devise ne better plan, and therefore went | 


back toward the beach. Just before reaching it he 
heard a dog bark hard by, and as he stood glancing 
apprehensively about him, a voice called out, 
“Wooy, omanne, Nishpa?’—meaning, “Indeed, 
where do you go, O stranger?” 

Aurelius did not understand the greeting, but 
now he saw the speaker standing back among the 
larches—apparently an old man, for his very long 
and abundant hair and beard were white as milk. 
This patriarch wore no clothing, except a foxskin 
about his waist; and Aurelius knew at a glance 


that he must be an Ainu man, since his entire body | 


was grizzled with a coat of curly hair, black 
mingled with gray. 

The old native passed his hand rapidly across his 
face, smiling, and stroked his beard amiably as he 
called back his dog. 

Plainly his mood was pacific, and after some 
natural hesitation Aurelius approached him. 

As the old savage continued to use reassuring 
words and gestures, the young sailor followed him 
along the shore to the head of the bay where there 
were eight grass huts, containing a population of 
at least thirty Ainu, men, women and children, 
mostly engaged taking and curing salmon. In fact, 
they were a summer fishing colony, sent up from 
Yezo by the government. 

The huts, each about ten feet square, built of 
poles and wattled with marsh grass, stood in two 
rows near where the creek fell into the bay, inclos- 
ing a kind of square. 

Instead of crowding rudely around Aurelius, or 
otherwise expressing great curiosity, the hairy 
people went on, rather stolidly, casting and drawing 
But when they had occasion to pass 
the newcomer, they rubbed their upper lips and 
stroked their hair or beards with broad, kindly 


| smiles. 


The gray-bearded Ainu, whose name was Shim- 
shum, conducted Aurelius to a hut, and indicated 
one side of the fireplace as the corner which he 
might occupy. But the strong odor of decayed fish 
soon drove the young sailor outside. By and by he 
selected, as his lodging-place, a small empty grass 
hut, set on posts about four feet high, which had at 
some time been used as a shore-house for dried 


salmon. No objection was made to his taking 
possession of this, and laying a bed of clean grass 
| inside. 

In fact, the Ainu seemed to approve of every- 
thing Aurelius did. They greeted him wherever 
he turned with kindly smiles. If he approached 
the door of a hut, they stroked their lips and 
beckoned him to enter. At meal-times they offered 


| him food, usually consisting of salmon variously 
| stewed, broiled and boiled, as well as bear’s flesh 


and stews of duck and other sea-birds. These Ainu 
had plenty of salt, which seemed a great luxury to 
Aurelius, who had grown salt-hungry from living 
so long on fresh fish. 

Although the Ainu treated him with great kind- 
ness, they none the less observed him very closely 
—out of the corners of their eyes, so to speak. 
The slow and careful manner in which he moved 
about, on account of the gold chunks in his clothing, 
had not escaped their keen eyes, and they named 
him Menoko-bmain-yaikah — The-Gir|-that-Moves- 
Around-Slow. 

Because of his white skin and comparative lack 
of hair, the Ainu had come to the conclusion that 
| he must be a girl. 

Aurelius did not learn this for a long time, how- 
ever, but was much surprised and embarrassed by 
observing that the four grown Ainu girls of the 

village showed a disposition to associate with him, 
while the young men rather avoided his company. 
Still all treated him with a curious reverence. 

There can be little doubt that the Ainu considered 
his sudden appearance among them as miraculous ; 
for the venerable Shim-shum was accustomed to 
come every second or third morning and plant two 
willow wands or Jnaos in front of the boy’s little 
hut. These wands, which had been freshly shaved 
at the top so that the shavings formed an umbrella- 


shaped object, are Ainu symbols 
of worship. None of the tribe ever came 
to the hut while these /naos remained stick- 
ing in front of it. 

As the Ainu women had large steel 
needles, Aurelius soon borrowed one, and 


used some fish-net twine to quilt the pieces | 


of gold more securely inside his clothes. 
By keeping to himself for the most part, 
none of the Ainu discovered the cause of 
his careful demeanor. If they had known 
of the gold it is not likely that they would 
have robbed him, for these savages attach 
little value to the precious metals. 
Nevertheless Aurelius was once much 
alarmed for his treasure. Three children, 
sly little cubs and as hairy as their parents, 
crept into the old hut one day, while he was 
assisting the Ainu to cast and draw their salmon 
nets. They purloined his jacket and waistcoat, 
and hid them at a distance in the brushwood. 
| Fortunately Aurelius soon suspected the young- 
sters, and by watching their movements covertly, 
was able to recover his property when they next 
stole away to inspect their plunder. 

These Ainu kept bears in pens or cages, much 
as a farmer keeps hogs to be fattened and killed 
for food. The women rear the bear cubs, which 
are captured when very small by the men, much as 
| lapdogs are reared in civilized lands. As the cubs 
grow and become mischievous, they are confined 
in pens and fed on salmon until they have grown 
large and fat. 





approaches the pen and thrusts the animal to the 
heart with a sharp, thin-bladed spear. 
is then made at which many /naos are set up. 

At this fishing village five large bears were 
fattening in pens, and nine small cubs toddling 
about the huts, following the women, and wrestling 


playfully at the legs of the men, who were almost | 


as hairy as the bears. 

Aurelius was wofully alarmed on one dark, wet 
night by one of the large, half-tamed bears escaping 
from his pen and coming to the old store hut, in 
quest of food, perhaps. 


| ground beneath. A part of the floor broke down 
|} under its weight, and the youthful sailor found 


| himself suddenly waked from his slumbers and 


| bear. The brute ran away without doing him much 
injury. 
Beside keeping tame bears in pens, the Ainu also 
| hunted wild bears in the woods, and set a curious 
kind of trap for them, consisting of a powerful 
bow and arrow, drawn beside a bear path in such 
a manner that a passing animal would trip a thong 
and discharge the arrow. One of these machines 
nearly finished the career of Aurelius Prodden. 
During one of his excursions he tripped an arrow. 
trap and was shot quite through the fleshy part of 
his right leg a little above the knee. The wound 
bled so profusely that the boy, after lying in great 
pain for awhile, fainted in trying to crawl back to | 
the village, and nearly perished from loss of blood. 
But the kindly Ainu found him, carried him to the 
village, washed his wound and treated it with a 
decoction made from several species of plants. 
This and an unguent which they afterward gave | 
him seemed to possess excellent healing powers, | 
but the boy was unable to step or bear his weight 
on his right foot for a month. Indeed, he had not 
wholly recovered when the Japanese junk arrived | 
to take these Ainu and their salmon back to Yezo. 
The Japanese captain did not object to the white | 
hoy accompanying the Ainu to Hakodate, where | 
Aurelius made application to the English consul, 
on the ground that he had been lost on Iturup 
from the brig Cossack, commanded by Captain 
Silverman of Victoria, British Columbia. Beside 
this he told the consul as little as possible, and 
nothing about his gold. But before he got away | 
from Hakodate he became more confidential with | 
my friend, the young Japanese gentleman I have 


When a bear is to be killed, the chief hunter | 


A banquet 


The beast made a lunge | 
and a scramble to climb into the hut, from the | 


rolling on the ground, in close company with the | 
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previously mentioned, and related his story pretty 
much as I have told it. 

The consul procured passage for Aurelius on 
an English barkantine, from Hakodate to Yoko 
hama, where the young American is supposed to 
have converted some of his gold into current 
money, to pay his passage by steamer home to 
Portland, Oregon, of Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

As pure gold is worth nearly twenty-one dollars 
per ounce troy, it will not be difficult to compute 
how much Aurelius realized from the lump, sup 
posing it to have weighed 
gentleman thinks, not far from eight pounds avoir 
dupois. CA : 


by way 


as the young Japanese 
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HOW TO BECOME A PILOT. 


Entering Service as a Boy. — Boat-Keepers.— The Life 
and Earnings of Pilots. 


A man may be fifty years old and still remain a 
“boy” on a pilot-boat, for, unless one of the pilots 
or the boat-keeper, he is, in the lingo of the service, 
only a “boy.” No matter how many years he may 
have sailed as an able seaman; no matter if he be 
that much prized member of a crew, a “shanty 
man,” familiar with all the strange sailors’ chants; 
no matter if he has grown gray in the service—a 
he remains. So there are many “shell 
backs” in the New York and New Jersey pilot-boats 
who are still in their “boy”-hood 

If a boy were to ask me how he might become a 
New York pilot, I would tell him that, to begin 
with, he must not be a boy—at least he must have 
the appearance, weight and capacity of a man; 
not the capacity for lobscouse and duff, but for 
heaving, hauling and 
the other innumera 
ble duties of a sailor 

For a must 
become a sailor be 
fore he can become 
a “boy.” There is 
no room for “spare 
pumps” aboard a 
pilot. boat. 

Any one who has 
ever seen a pilot 
boat knows what compact, chunky, stanch little 
craft they are. They usually put to sea with 
twelve men—six pilots, a boat-keeper, a cook and 
four men before the mast. 

None of the pilots take part in the dirty work of 
their little vessel. Indeed, the pilot is a gentleman 
of much leisure while aboard. He polishes his silk 
“stovepipe” and whisks his best clothes, and when 
he steps from his boat into the yaw! which is to 
take him to the vessel that has signalled for a pilot, 
he looks as spick and span as if he had just walked 
from shore over a gangplank. 

The four men before the mast—the “boys’’—are 
those who have to do the hard and constant work 
of the pilot-boat; so no green hand is wanted there. 
| Moreover, when the pilot steps aboard the yaw] he 
may be four, forty or four hundred miles out from 
| Sandy Hook, and a few yards or several miles 
from the vessel he is to board. The yaw! may have 
to pull in the teeth of a furious gale. 

In making the passage the pilot places his life in 
| the hands of the crew; and when all the pilots 
| have left the boat and she puts back to port, they 
| leave their property in the hands of boat-keeper 
| and crew. Hence it is that a boy should be a 
| trusty sailor before applying for a berth ona pilot. 
| vessel. 

Pilots will not take a green hand, even for nothing. 
Their small crews must be made up of picked men. 
Let a boy cruise a couple of years in a coasting 
schooner, if nothing better offers, and if he is a 
likely chap, he need not wait long for a berth 
aboard a pilot-boat. For life is harder there than 
aboard ship, and there are plenty of vacancies. 

The chances of acceptance for a bright American 
boy will be good, as there is a dearth of Americans 
among the pilot crews. Most the men are 
Norwegians and Swedes. But the young American 
must suppress his spirit of independence a’ while. 
For independence, though a splendid quality in a 
pilot, is bad in a “boy.” 

When he has secured his berth, he will soon find 
another reason why a green hand would be a 
hindrance aboard a pilot-boat. He will discover 
that there is intense competition not only between 
the New York and the New Jersey pilots, but 
also among the several boats from each state. That 
is the pilots put far Each is 
eager to outstrip the others in the race for incoming 
vessels. Hence, if sail is to be made on a pilot 
boat, it is to be made with all possible speed; if 
| she is to be put from one tack to another, she should 
}come about as cleanly as the very best handling 

will permit. 
| Everything about a pilot-boat, and above all else 
the crew, must be of prime quality. If there were 
| no competition she might “lay to” off Sandy Hook 
and wait. Now, the nearer she gets to Europe the 
better. 

Once a “boy,” it depends upon himself how long 
he must remain one. For when the position of 
boat-keeper becomes vacant, the pilots make their 
selection from the stock on hand. So the likeliest 
fellow before the mast—the pilots may have had 
their eyes on him for several years—draws the 
coveted prize. The boat, their property, is left in 
his hands to bring back to port; hence the care 
with which boat-keepers are selected, and hence 
the high standard of brightness 
throughout the pilot service. 

The boat-keeper chosen for 
seamanship and steadfastness is bound, if he has 
the quality of lasting for five years, to become a 
pilot after the lapse of that period from his appoint 
ment as boat-keeper. 

The “boy” is usually promoted without a formal 
vote. Under the law every pilot-boat must have a 
captain, but he is often only a “paper” captain, the 
manager being the real person in authority. He 
usually suggests the “boy” who, he considers, will 
make the fittest boat-keeper, and his word generally 
settles the matter. 

Of course the boat-keeper must be a navigator. 
He must know how to “take the sun” and how to 
keep a dead reckoning; he must be already enough 
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of a pilot to » tecs a vessel of a pilot-boat’s draught 
into port. These requirements will naturally be 
best filled by the “‘boy’’ who has kept his eyes 
open and his wits about him. 

The position will rarely, if ever, fall to him until 
he has seen two years’ service on the boat, and 
this, with the five years required of a boat-keeper 
before he can be promoted, makes seven years of 
service before he can hope to become a pilot. 











Formerly the boat- 
keeper's term was 
only three years, but 
it has been length- 
ened with benefit to 
the service. 

When a “boy”’ is 
promoted to the po- 
sition of boat-keep- 
er, he comes for the 
first time into con- 
tact with the ‘‘Board 
of Commissioners of 
Pilots,”” three of 
whom are elected 
by the Chamber of 
Commerce of New 


York City, and two by the marine insurance | 


companies represented in the Board of Under- 
writers. 
keeper presents him to the commissioners for 
examination and registry. The examination is 


mainly conducted by the secretary of the Board | 


of Pilot Commissioners. 

When I asked him to consider me a ‘“‘boy’’ up 
for promotion, he produced a box full of worsted 
skeins of all colors. These skeins are put up in 
Boston, and are used in testing for color-blindness. 
The secretary selected a skein of green, and asked 
me to pick out all the other greens from the heap | 
on the table. Then he put me to the same test 
for red and other colors. Then he made a separate 
heap of skeins and asked me to divide them 
according to colors. 

He took it for granted that I could read and 
write, and said, as I was a citizen, I could consider 
I had passed. As he had previously told me that 
a boai-keeper mustn't be a “‘lunkhead,’’ I felt 
quite complimented. 

I should add, however, that a real candidate, 
after having been examined by the secretary, goes 
before one or more of the commissioners, who 
talk with bim and gage his intelligence, generally 
introducing some subject that is novel to him, 
and noting how long it takes him to ‘catch on.” 
This ordeal having been satisfactorily passed 
through, he is registered as a boat-keeper on the 
commissioners’ books. After five years’ service 
as boat-keeper, the boat which presented him 
being obliged to retain him during this period 
if he performs his duties satisfactorily, he is 
again presented by his boat for examination as a 
pilot. 

Usually several pilots are invited to conduct 
this, in the presence of the commissioners. It is 
a very practical and thorough examination. The 
pilots put the candidate aboard a vessel ‘by word 
of mouth.’’ They say to him, for instance: 

“You are off Barnegat Light in a vessel drawing 
twenty feet of water. What orders must you 
give in bringing her into port ?’’ 

He must detail the various courses he would 
put her on and their length, the bearing of light- 
houses and buoys, and how the tides and currents 
set. In fact, he must prove that he is a living 
sign-post to the channels—that he knows his way 
in and out of New York harbor. 

Having passed this examination, he is consid- 
ered fit for an eighteen-foot license, and the boat 
which presented him is bound to keep him a year. 
Then, at last, he receives a ‘‘full-branch’’ license. 
The origin of this term is somewhat obscure, but 
it is believed that the king’s pilots in the old days 
were distinguished by branch-shaped shoulder- 
straps. 

There will be no trouble in his getting on a boat. 
If he cannot buy a share in one, he will be 
taken aboard as a “journeyman,” or non-owning 
pilot. 

There is one important difference between the 
regulations governing the New York and the New 
Jersey pilots. An apprentice is allowed to each 
of the New Jersey boats. If a boy is received as 
an apprentice aboard one of them, he is at once 
registered on the books of the New Jersey com- 
missioners, and if, after he has served at least a 
year, a boat-keeper’s vacancy occurs on his boat, 
he gets it. An apprentice is therefore a registered 
“boy’’ with a ‘‘cinch’’ on the boat-keepership. 

Between the twenty-two New York and the 


The boat which has elected the boat- | 


eight New Jersey boats, no vessel has ever succeeded 
in coming in without being spoken by a pilot. 

At the end of each month each boat's accounts 
are made up. Fifteen per cent. of the gross 
earnings go to the boat as a charter party, and 
the net balance is evenly divided among all the 
pilots. 

Vessels pay pilotage according to their draught, 
and the pilot who takes a vessel in has the right to 
take her out. A ten-foot vessel will pay forty- 
eight dollars all told for inward and outward 
pilotage; an eighteen-foot vessel, one hundred 
and twenty-nine dollars and seventy-eight cents ; 
a twenty-eight-foot vessel, two hundred and thirty- 
six dollars and thirty-two cents. 

The vessels of largest draught coming into New 





Leaving the Pilot- Boat. 


York harbor are the Lucania and the Campania, 
at times drawing nearly twenty-nine feet of water, 
and paying two hundred and forty-four dollars 
and seventy-six cents pilotage. They are the pilot’s 
| prize-packages. 

A pilot should be able to earn in a good year 
about twenty-eight hundred dollars. This is the 
bait dangling before the “‘hoy.”” 

Gustav Kops. 


——— oo 


GIVING AND TAKING. 


I hold him great, who for love’s sake 
ve with generous, earnest will— 
Yet he who takes, for love’s sweet sake, 

I think I hold more generous still. 


| Selected. —Adelaide Proctor. 





en 


THE COMING ELECTIONS. 

This is an ‘“‘off year’’ in politics. Nevertheless 

there are to be general elections in nearly a dozen 

| states, and the contests present in several cases 

features of remarkable interest. Except that here 

and there a vacancy in Congress is to be filled, the 

elections are all for state and local officers, and for 
members of state legislatures. 

Inasmuch as next year is to be «presidential 
year,” and as state elections are usually determined 
largely by issues in national politics, every one 
will be on the alert to discover in favor of which 
party the tide is now running. 

The new state of Utah is to vote upon the adop- 
tion of a constitution framed earlier in the year; 
and will also choose its first state officers, and a 
legislature which will elect two United States 
senators. Utah has usually been carried by the 
Democrats in recent years, but last year the 
Republicans were successful in the territorial 
election. 

Governors are to be chosen in Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey 
and Ohio. Minor state officers or a legislature, in 
some cases both, are to be chosen in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the contests 
is that in Kentucky. The state is naturally 
Democratic, but the ruling party is seriously 
divided on the silver question. There was a heated 
struggle throughout the state over the choice of 
delegates to the Democratic state convention, and 
in the convention itself. The anti-silver men 
succeeded in adopting a platform satisfactory to 
them; but the candidate nominated for governor 
is a silver man. This candidate has advocated 
free silver in his campaign addresses; and thus 
has alienated some men who would ae have 
supported him. 

In Maryland there is a revolt in the Senile 
party against ‘the machine.’’ The management 
of the party has been for a long time in the hands 
of one man. A great many members of the 
party are not satisfied to be ruled, as they think, 
by a ‘‘boss,’’ but how many there are who are 
discontented, and whether or not they are prepared 


selected for them, the returns in November will | 
disclose. 

A New York election is always interesting. The | 
Empire State has now been carried two years in | 
succession by the Republicans. Last year their 
majority was enormous. But New York is never- 
theless always a doubtful state, and both parties 
are hopeful. The result in November will be 





to go so far as to oppose at the polls the candidates | 


eagerly awaited for the indication it will give how 
the first state of the Union will vote in the great 
presidential contest. 

Massachusetts holds annual elections for all 
state officers and a legislature. It is a strongly 
Republican state, although a Democratic governor 
has been elected several times in recent years. 
The interesting feature of the election this year is 
the prominence of the “A. P. A.,” the members 
of which, Republicans for the most part, threaten 
to vote against nominees who do not hold their 
principles, and who denounce their order. 

These are the most interesting of the elections 
of the year, although there are features in the 
canvass in lowa, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania that should not be overlooked. In more 
than one of them the members of one party or the 
other are chafing under ‘boss rule,” and this is 
not unlikely to have a certain influence upon the 
action of voters. 

All parties are at present manceuvring for 
position. The success of this man or the defeat 
of that, will have an effect ‘upon the fortunes of 
candidates for nomination to the chief offices in 
the gift of the people, in 1896. And upon the 
general result depends largely the position which 
parties will assume, when drafting their platforms, 
upon the great political issues of the time. 
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AMONG THE LEAVES. 


The near sky, the spier aky. 

The ky that I lo 
I lie where uplien leaves ‘lie, 

With a leafy s A. 
And draw the colored Toaves nigh, 
And push the withered leaves by, 
And feel the woodland heart upon me 

brooding like a dove. 


The bright sky, the shifting sky, 
at Autumn weaves! 


54 the wind bereaves ; 

Isee the lag: ring leaves die, 

I hear dying eaves sigh, 

And iraathe ¢ he woodland breath made 
sweet of ail her withered leaves. 


Original. ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





* 
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TWO NOTABLE EVENTS IN THE SOUTH. 
The third week of September witnessed two 
events that should prove memorable to the South. 
One of them was closely associated with the past 
of that section of the country; the other full of 
significance concerning its present and future. 

The opening of the National Military Park near 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, was the completion of a 
noble project for commemorating two of the 
fiercest battles of the Civil War. In aid of the 
enterprise, Congress has appropriated three- 
quarters of a million of dollars, to which the 
states have added nearly half a million for 
monuments. 

The fifteen square miles of land which the 
government has acquired, and which is now 
consecrated forever to memorial uses, is already 
thickly strewn with tablets and monuments of 
many kinds carefully arranged to indicate the 
movements of the armies engaged here thirty-two 
years ago. 

The states have appointed commissioners to 
coéperate with the national commissioners in 
locating the fighting lines of the troops, both 
Union and Confederate. By the liberal action of 
the local authorities, the city of Chattanooga and 
its surroundings have been virtually made a part 
of the great park. It has thus become possible to 


but a campaign. 

The opening itself was made notable by the 
great gathering of veterans, both Union and 
Confederate, by the mingling of the foremost 
public men of both sections of the country, and 


speeches delivered. 

To the spectators it was doubtless the event 
of a lifetime to hear the surviving leaders of 
the blue and gray hosts contending which should 
express most effectively the universal loyalty to a 
single flag. 
already erected, as well as those still to be placed, 
will prove worthy, in artistic quality, of the field 
which they will adorn and of the memories which 
they will perpetuate. 

The opening of the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition at Atlanta, almost coincident 
in point of time with the solemnities at Chatta- 
nooga, was a peculiarly happy occasion for 
emphasizing and justifying the high note of 
patriotism that had been struck earlier in the 
week. 

Concerning the purpose and plan of this enter- 
prise, we had. something to say in these columns 
some months ago. The outcome is apparently 
commensurate with the expectations then formed. 


of three decades of peace under the new order of 


War. 





eye to the influence of the new order on both of 
| the two races whose relations to each other were 
| so radically altered by the abolition of slavery ; 
and the question is not whether each has been 
| benefited, but which has been benefited most. 

That the whites, contrary to their own expecta- 
tions, have prospered under a system of free labor 
| has long been manifest; but the extent of their 
progress is now for the first time adequately 
shown. The fair seems to demonstrate that 
| industrially the Southern States are no longer 
separated by a geographical boundary from the 
rest of the country. No institutional or political 
peculiarities stand in the way of the development 


commemorate permanently not merely a battle, | 


by the eloquence and the patriotic fervor of the | 


It is to be hoped that the monuments | 


The South has placed on exhibition the fruits | 
things which followed the close of the Civil | 


Naturally, these results will be viewed with an | 


of its great natural resources, and the Southern 
whites have addressed themselves unreservedly to 
the task. 

Nor can we entertain a doubt that for the blacks 
also a place has been found in the new order. On 
this point the orators representing the two races 
on the opening day were agreed. The cordiality 
of the feeling between whites and blacks apparent 
in both addresses was, in fact, as striking as the 
good fellowship between men of the North and 
men of the South at Chattanooga. 

Indeed, the two openings were at bottom signiti- 
cant of the same cheering fact—the fact that our 
federal republic is united more strongly than ever 
before in our history. Prejudices both of section 
and of race have failed permanently to weaken it. 
The historian who set out, during our Civil War, 
to trace the history of federal governments down 
to the disruption of our union died without 
finishing his task. His successor will, we trust, 
set a different limit to his work. 


* 
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AN IDEAL CANDIDATE. 

A political leader of national reputation was 
approached in Washington by one of the swarm of 
advisers who always gather about great men. 
Those who cannot themselves achieve distinction 
in public life, frequently imagine that their judg- 
ment is superior to that of leaders whose talents 
and force of character have commanded general 
recognition. 

This busybody had been making a long journey 
through many states, and supposed he had impor. 
tant information and advice to communicate to the 
great man. He stated the case in detail; told 
where he had been, what had been said to him, and 
what he thought ought to be done. 

“You are a candidate for the presidency,” he 
remarked, ‘and it seems to me are neglecting a 
good deal of work in the states I have just visited 
which you cannot afford to leave undone. You 
ought to be setting up delegations there. The 
politicians are waiting for a sign from you, and 
you certainly ought to take them, and the people 
of that section, into your confidence. There are 
some things which you can say at the first conven- 
ient opportunity that ought to be said. If you 
write a letter or make a speech, dealing with these 
matters in a comprehensive, practical way, you 
will have the people of those states with you, and 
the delegations sent to the National Convention 
will give you undivided support.” 

The great man listened attentively, and thanked 
his self-constituted adviser courteously for inter- 
esting himself in the matter. 

“J shall think of what you have said,” remarked 
the leader, “but I am not sure that I shall act upon 
your advice. If I had followed all the counsel 
which I have received from various sources during 
recent years, I should have been a political weather- 
cock, veering with every fresh current of air. As 
I look back, I can recall advice as disinterested 
and wise as yours, which I have followed to my 
sorrow and regret. People have told me many 
times that I would be ruined politically if I were 
to do certain things; but I have acted upon prin- 
ciple, and have not been harmed. 

“People are more anxious about my presidential 
canvass,” he continued, “than I am myself. I 
believe that the candidates who are constantly 
writing letters and inviting conferences are doing 
the worst thing possible. They ought to take very 
little interest in their own presidential chances. If 
they deserve the highest distinction to be conferred 
in America, it will come to them without their 
intrigues and campaigning. 

“No, my friend,” concluded the great man, “I 
shall not write letters, nor make speeches, nor sct 
up, as you say, delegations. If the party and the 
country want me upon my record, I shall be glad 
to be President; but I shall not be overanxious as 
a candidate.” 

That was another way of saying, “I would rather 
| be right than be President.” It was an honorable 
stand for a public man to take. 


* 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


Here are the facts in a story of real life. They 
are taken from the police reports of the New York 
| Herald, and are true in every detail except the 
| names. 

One morning last winter a policeman came into 
the Jefferson Market Court in charge of a stout 
lad of twenty. The boy stared vacantly about him, 
and his face, which was honest and good-humored, 
was bloated with a long and heavy debauch. Close 
behind him came a little old woman, decently clad. 
Her hair was white and her countenance pale and 
| anxious. 

“Who’s this, officer?”’ the justice said, when the 
boy’s turn came. 

“It’s John Cleary, your honor. We’ve got his 
mother to enter complaint against him for habitual 
| drinking. We think if he had a month at the island, 
it would give him a chance to pull up.” 

“You can do nothing with him yourself, Mrs. 
Cleary?” said the kindly magistrate, who, used as 
he was to scenes of suffering, was startled by the 
dumb agony in the old woman’s face. 
| “I cannot, sor. It’s five years since he took to 
| the drink. It’s not Johnny’s fault. There’s four 
saloons near by.- He was as good a boy as ever 
| mother had. He’s good now when he’s himself.” 

“He’s mad when he is drunk,” the policeman 
interrupted. “He tried to kill her twice.” 

“Sign the complaint, Mrs. Cleary,” the magistrate 
ordered, nodding to a clerk who laid a printed 
form on the table before her, saying, “Write your 
| name on that line.” 

She took up the pen, and then turned to the 
justice again. Her thin face was bloodless. 

“Sor,” she said, “he’s all the child I’ve got! I’ve 
been fightin’ the devil for him for five year. If I 
sign that paper, I’ll hev let him go. He’ll never 
forgive me. He’ll never come home again.” 

“It’s the only chance to save him,” the officer 
said. 

She wrote her name. 








John was told to stand up. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Now go into the witness-box,” a policeman 
directed her. “You must swear agen him.” 

Her foot was on the step. She suddenly turned. 
“I can’t swear agen him! I can’t!” She clutched 
her breast with both hands. “It’s killing me! 
Johnny, come here!” 

Her son sprang toward her, but she fell at his 
feet. She was dead when he lifted her. 

“Mother! mother! I’ll quit the drink !” the startled 
ladcried. Butshedidnotanswer. The physicians 
said it was heart-disease. 

An ambulance was summoned. Some one whis- 
pered to the justice. 

“Discharged,” he said, and the wretched lad 
followed his dead mother home, to be probably 
held by his vile habit to a life of shame ending in 
&@ pauper’s grave. 


* 
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THEIR EARL. 


There was a time in this very century when 
women and children worked twelve and fourteen 
hours a day in English factories. Men scoured the 
country to buy children, whom they sold again into 
the bondage of factory slaves. 

Day and night the machinery in the cotton facto- 
ries was kept working, one set of children toiling 
by day, and another by night. Many of these poor 
creatures died while they were still young, but 
those who lived became deformed, emaciated and 
wretched beings, scarcely deserving the name of 
men and women. 

It was the Earl of Shaftesbury who was instru- 
mental in passing the law that women and children 
should work but ten hours a day, and who was the 
means of benefiting their condition incalculably. 
The story of the great decision of his life, to throw 
in his lot with that of the poor, is an interesting 
one. 

Michael Sadler, a member of Parliament for 
Newark, had introduced his famous “Ten Hours’ 
Bill” into the House of Commons in 1831, but lost 
his seat in Parliament the very next year. 

The operatives were heart-broken that he could 
no longer fight their battles for them, and sent a 
delegate to London to ask the earl, then Lord 
Ashley, to move their bill. He asked for one night 
to reflect. If he undertook the cause of the work- 
ingman, it would mean worry, toil, public odium 
and the abandonment of all his literary pursuits, 
since there could be no leisure in a lifetime spent 
among the poor. 
young wife. 

“It is your duty,” she said, “and we must leave 
the consequences. Go forward, and to victory!” 

This was the message which he sent next day to 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire committees : 

“It seems no one else will undertake it, so I will. 
I dare not refuse the request you have so earnestly 
pressed. I believe it is my duty to God and to the 
poor, and I believe He will support me. Talk of 


trouble! What do we come to Parliament for? It 
is your cause. If you support me, I will never 
flinch.” 


He never did flinch through more than twenty 
years of hard labor for the factory operatives. His 
best eulogy lies in the simple words of a poor 
laboring man, in tattered garments but with a 
piece of crape sewed to his sleeve, who turned to 
a bystander, as Lord Shaftesbury’s body was 
carried to the grave, and said, in a choking voice: 

“Our earl’s gone! God A’mighty knows he loved 
us, and we loved him. We sha’n’t see his likes 
again.” 


* 
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A TRIUMPH OF VULGARITY. 


The press despatches recently gave an account 
of what is probably the most expensive, and cer- 
tainly the most vulgar, banquet of modern days. 
It was given in Paris by the son of an American 
multi-millionaire. As the papers said, it seemed 
too extravagant to be true, but those to whom the 
entertainment was credited have not contradicted 
the account, as they assuredly should if it were 
false. 

Twenty-five guests were bidden to the feast, 
among them members of the French nobility and 
rich Americans. Twenty-five of the finest equi- 
pages of Paris were sent to bring the guests—most 
of whom: must have possessed carriages of their 
own—to the house of their host, or rather to the 
celebrated restaurant which served as his home 
for the moment. 

To each guest was served an individual repast 
entire; each guest had a whole leg of mutton, a 
whole salmon, a whole truffied fowl, a whole basket 


of peaches, and a double magnum of champagne— | 


besides other wines and delicacies. 

After the feast was over a black silk bag was 
brought by a waiter, and from the bag each guest 
in turn drew a souvenir. These were pins, links, 
cigarette cases and such trifles of gold and precious 
stones. The cost of the dinner was said to be very 
nearly twenty thousand dollars. 

Comment fails, and if needed, would be hopeless. 


> 





MIXED METAPHORS. 


A year or two ago Sir John Lubbock gave a 
public lecture on his “‘personal and political remi- 
niscences.” In this discourse the famous lecturer 
upon scientific and historical subjects showed his 
versatility and his sense of humor by telling some 
amusing stories. He dwelt in particular upon the 
funny things which he had heard in the House of 
Commons. 

One honorable baronet from the south of Scot- 
land was speaking on the proposition to vote two 
million pounds toward the expense of the Afghan 
War. Wishing to show how inadequate this sum 
would be, he described ft as only a ‘‘flea-bite in the 
ocean.” 

On the same occasion the same gentleman was 
advocating an increase in the number of European 
troops to be employed in India. In the course of 
his argument he said, “You may depend upon it, 
Mr. Speaker, that the pale face of the British sol- 
dier is the backbone of the Indian army.” 

Sir John does not regard the Irish members of 


He laid the matter before his” 





| to commemorate his achievement, on which was 
| inscribed the following “bull,” intended to distin- 


the present generation as very amusing. The | 


examples given above of what we should call 


ad 
Hibernicisms if we did not know their origin, it | You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade. 


will be remembered are instances of Scotch blun- 
dering. The Irish drollery may be conscious or 
unconscious. In cither case it is inimitable. 

On a certain occasion a member from Ireland 
was arguing against the imposition of a gun tax. 
The ground upon which he based his argument 
was this, that every man had the “divine right to 
carry a gun.” | 


TESTING THE DOCTORS. 


The emperor of China has lately had so much | 
trouble with his functionaries of every kind that | 
he has grown distrustful of them all. He had 
noticed ethat, while his statesmen seemed to be | 
widely at variance, the court physicians agreed 
beautifully, whenever they were called in together. 
But a test that he might make of their skill and 
sincerity occurred to him. 


Feeling somewhat indisposed, the emperor sent 
for one of his court doctors. These phy sicians are 
aid public functionaries, and are all learned pro- 
essors. One of them came, listened to his majesty’s 
account of his trouble, diagnosed it, prescribed, and 
took his leave. : 

Then the emperor sent for another court doctor, 
and gave him exactly the same account of his 
difficulty. This doctor then made his own diagnosis, 
which was quite different from his brother physi- 
cian’s, prescribed a different remedy, and went his 


way. 

A third and fourth physician were called, and 
each found a different disease, and prescribed a 
different medicine. Then the emperor became 
angry and also sarcastic, and begged to know how 
he could have so many things the matter with him 
and live, and whether he should continue to live if 
he took all the diverse sorts of medicine that had 
that day been prescribed for him. 

The doctors could give him no satisfactory answer 
to these questions, but each insisted that he was 
right and all the others wrong. But the emperor 
declared that this could not be true, and condemned 
every one of the physicians to lose a month’s 
salary. 

Of course the moral of this story has no Occi- 
dental application. Though the doctors of our 
Western countries reserve the right to disagree 
such a case of radical divergence probably could 
oceur under the practice of our perfected 
science. 





HE WAS REMINDED. 


Some men who are extremely tenacious of their 
opinions will acknowledge themselves in the wrong | 
frankly enough when they are convinced of the | 
fact. In illustration of this, a justice of the United | 
States Supreme Court lately told a story. 


There was once, he said, a young Irishman, an | 
officer in the Lancers, who had served with Wel. | 
lington in the Peninsula War. After his return he 
was asked at a dinner-party by his neighbor, a 
burly young English officer, if he would have 
some of the anchovies. 

“Indeed, I will,” said the Lancer. 
them growing in Spain.” 

“Growing!” exclaimed the Englishman, in incred- 
ulous surprise. 

“Yes, growing,” rejoined the Irishman, sharply. 
“Pve seen whole bushes of them, and picked them, 
too. 

“You are crazy, man,” said the Englishman. 
“Anchovies don’t grow on bushes; they swim in 


“T have seen 


— 
he Irishman insisted that they grew on bushes. 
The controversy waxed hot, and the lie was 
exchanged. In those days a duel was the ineyi- 
table result of such a scene. Next morning the 
principals were placed face to face on the field 
with pistols in their hands, The lrishman’s secon¢ 
whispered to him: 
“Shoot low, my vay 6 and see him cut up capers.” 
At that word the Irishman called out, “Hold! I 
am wrong! It was capers, not anchovies, that I 
saw growing in Spain!” | 





OUT OF THE WAY. 


Among the loyal Maori chiefs invited to meet the | 
Duke of Edinburgh, when he was in New Zealand, | 
was one of the original signers of the treaty of | 
Waitangi, in 1840, a man who had ever since been a 
firm friend of the English. The author of “Seventy 
Years of Life in the Victorian Era” says that after 
the reception an English bishop asked the governor: 


Pe you know the antecedents of that old heathen, 
sir?” 

“No, my dear bishop,” was the reply, “but I do 
know that he brought five hundred of his clansmen 
into the field to fight for the queen. So I invited 
him to meet the queen’s son.” 

“Well,” said the bishop, “when I arrived in New 
Zealand, that chief came to me, and said he wished 
to be baptized. I knew he had two wives, so I told 
him he must first persuade one of them to return to 
her family. He"Said he feared it would be difficult, 
but that he would see what could be done. 

“In two months he returned. ‘Now, missionary,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘you may baptize me, for I have only 
one wife.’ 

“<*And what have you done with our dear sister, 
your other wife?’ I asked. 

‘ “He smacked his lips. ‘I have eaten her!’ said 
he.”” 





HIS OWN BUSINESS. 


The Detroit Free Press says that President Hayes 
had for one of his Ohio neighbors a testy old 
fellow who kept a small truck farm. He was an 
honest man and a good citizen, and Mr. Hayes held 
him in high esteem notwithstanding his want of 
what are called the social amenities. During Mr. 
Hayes’s four years in the White House, on one of 
his visits home he passed this old man’s farm, and 
found him planting potatoes in a patch near the 
road. 

The President, being somewhat of a farmer him- 
self, noticed some eccentricity in his neighbor’s 
style of planting, and after a little chat called 
attention to it. The old man defended his method, 
and finally Mr. Hayes said, as he started along: 

“Well, I don’t think = will get the best kind of 
a crop if you plant in that manner.” 

The farmer rested his elbow on the fence. 

“They aint neither one of us above havin’ fault 
found with us,” he said; “but if you jest go on 
presidentin’ the United States your way, an’ I go 
on plantin’ pours my way, I guess we won’t be 
no wuss off in the end.’ 

The President, we are told, accepted the sugges- 
tion in good part, and passed on 


SCOTCH “BULL.” 


General Wade constructed military roads in the 
Highlands of Scotland. An obelisk was constructed 


guish between natural tracks and made roads: 
Had you seen these roads before they were m: 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.” [Ade. | 


Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases | 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as | 
“Prescription No. 2851.” Sufferers should try it. A | 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. | 
Eimer & Amend, 2065 Third Avenue, New. York. [Adr. | 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
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Ne With the little Ongs- Not like any other | 


Every 


Ww & 


Would have one if 
she could see it. 
The front cover is 
beautifully litho- 
graphed and the 
contents of 35 pages 
consist of carefully 
selected poems and 
Scripture passages 
y 





Sere: wer Oe seed Seem compiled : 
printed in large 
type, to be easily 
read from any part 
of the room. It has 
no date figures and so is always good for any day and 
lasts a lifetime. Price delivered, 75 cents. 

A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 105 














are waiting for you? 
jolly you this way if we hadn’t some- 
thing that we were sure you wanted. 


Well! Well! Well! 


O Boys! 


my ever published. | How long are we to tell you 


Mother RUDY Watches 


We wouldn’t 


Eliza Send for the “Rugby” Catalogue, No. 10, 
never mind if you don’t want a Watch now. 
You will have a pointer when you are ready. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





The Colonial — 


(Exclusively in Sterling Silver Ware) 


is a severe departure in design from any pattern of 
Silver Ware ever made —a return to the Paul 4 
Revere or Old Colonial Style so much in 
demand. 

» 


The Bowl is made on an entirely 
new plan — every detail of 
the design is unique and 
attractive. 


© 
Cg 
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» 


If your dealer does not have the 
special pieces you wish, you can 
learn where they are to be found 
by addressing us. 


> 


Manufacturing : 
‘Towle Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 










This Pattern 
is made in sub- 


stantial weights and 
in all the pieces that com- 
prise a complete table service. 
> 


For Sale by all First-Class Jewellers. 





Sterling. 





Newburyport, Mass. 
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THE IDEAL 
INTER- LINING 





Women... 








are all bound to have “Red 
Selvedge’’ Sponge Crépon 
just as soon as they see it, 
and the gowns interlined 
with it have the correct 
style so hard to acquire. 


It’s Light, Stiff, 
Uncrushable. 
Waterproofed and so in- 
terwoven that it can’t pull 
out of shape. 
LOOK FOR “RED SELVEDGE.” 
64 inches wide. 
White, Slate, Cream, 
Fast Black. 
Send for Free Samples of 
Colors and judge for yourself. 
All Dress Lining Stores Sell It. 
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A SUGGESTION 


in The Companion, 
Sept. 12 and 19. 
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For A CALLING COSTUME. 
See our advertisements, 
showing latest styles, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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TO LAURENCE. 


Four-and-one-half Years old. 


A little shining ring lies in my hand, 
Not gold, nor starred with gems, but just, instead, 
A precious ring of papay yellow hair 

Cut from my darling’s head, 


What art thou like, without thy frame of light, 
The aureole that made thy little face 
Like to the cherub faces which in heaven 

Are found in fairest place? 


How many times I’ve stooped to kiss and bless 
The fairest little head in all my world! 
To-night [| bow my own with silent tears, 

And kiss one little curl. 


Robbed of thy crown, thou’rt still my little king, 

To whom I bend in worship, praying yet 

That the most Kingly Giver 
In love for thee forget. 


What thou hast been to me, my little lad, 

Of sunshine and of bloom in darkest days, 

Only the Father knows, who plants some flower 
long life’s roughest ways. 


arms, far out beyond my reach, 
years bear thee, but my yearning heart 
Can never make of life a blessed thing 

From thee, dear boy, apart. 


Till life’s last day, thy tender, winsome face, 

Set with the blue and shine of heavenly skies, 

And sweet with childish graces, will remain 
Pictured before my eyes. 


God keep thee, bless thee, love thee, little lad! 

I cannot fold thee always, safe from harm ; 

Give him, dear Shephe through life’s weary years, 
The shelter of Th arm. 


Sharp griefs will come, and tears, unlike to these 

That make thy sweet eyes lovelier as they fall, 

Will dim thy sight and furrow thy fair cheek ; 
Such tears must come to all. 


may not 


But thou, my lad, be victor over all 

Life’s C2 J temptations and its bitterest pain; 

And brave M4 learn that earthly loss may mean 
To thee Heaven’s highest gain. 


Again, God bless thee, oh, my little lad! 
I Bend once more to kiss this shining tress, 
And give my love, unmeasured and untold, 
With this good-night caress. 
Original. J. H. @. 


“ 
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ON THE VERGE. 


Standing where the sunset embers, 
Crum , fall adown the skies, 

Autumn muses and remembers, 
Bending stern regretful eyes. 


The imnerious purple burning . 

From her cheek hath burned away, 
And her bosom feels but yearning 
For the golden yesterday. 


Though her kingdom fall asunder 
Through seditious winds and frost, 

And the drums of winter thunder, 
And she sees that all is lost, 


Yet her royal pride ensureth 
That none whisper word of scorn: 
Hag ard, battled, she endureth, 
h a spirit upward borne. 
Eyes that love her grieve serenely 
At the pathos of fain 
In her bounty free but queenly, 
Now unbending in her fall. 


Original. EDWARD A. VALENTINE. 
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EVERY-DAY GIFTS. 


The following story is current amoung the moun- 
taineers in North Carolina: 

Before the advent of Northern tourists into the 
Black Mountains, the few inhabitants of that 
region were wretchedly poor. The only industry 
was mica-mining; and as some of the mines were 
among the inaccessible peaks, the mica had to be 
carried upon men’s backs down to the hamlets. 
For years these men plodded to and fro like beasts 
of burden, their miserable wages barely sufficing 
to keep them alive. Apparently no pleasure or 
hope came into their lives. 

One man, Peter Foy, as he trudged along with 
his back bent, finding himself unable to raise his 
eyes from the ground, determined for amusement 
to see what he could find worth noting upon its 
surface. He began to look for curious plants, 
gnarled roots, queer bits of moss and stones. He 
carried such objects as he found to his cabin, and 
arranged them on a shelf. As years passed they 
grew in interest, and ‘“‘Foy’s show’’ became the 
wonder of all the Swannanoa region. 

One day a geologist from New York, turning 
over Peter’s treasures, took up a rough stone and 
examined it curiously. 

“What is this ?’”’ he asked. 

“Bit o’ quartz, I reckon," was the reply. 

“Will you lend it to me? .I want to test it.” 

“Surely.” 

The stone was carried to a lapidary, and proved 
to be a genuine ruby, the price of which placed 
Peter Foy in comfort in his humble way for the 
rest of his life. 

The anecdote suggests a story told by Dean 
Stacey in his ‘“Yorkshire Parishes.” 

One of his flock, a pious old woman, saw the 
fishing boat in which her only son was trying to 
reach the shore go down in sight of land. She 
fell into settled despair, declaring that God had 
forgotten her, or He would not have allowed Jamie 
to die. This mania continued for years. One 
day the dean, passing her hut, was greeted by her 
smiling, happy face. 

‘*I’ve found Him!”’ she cried, running out. “I 
bethought me one day there were things beside 
Jamie that He had given me. So when I woke in 
the morning I'd thank Him for the warm bed, an’ 
the bit carpet on the cauld floor. An’ as the day 
grew, for the parritch an’ milk, an’ the neebor 
rinnin’ in kindly, wi’ a cup o’ brose; an’ the glass 
in the window to let the sun in; an’ the roof that 
turned the rain. 

“So as I picked out these things day by day, 








one morn.1 found Him again close beside me. 
He is my Father still, an’ He is keepin’ Jamie for 
me!”’ 

If we have been driven into commonplace, 
rough ways of life, are we looking for gems in 
them? If God has taken away our chief treasure, 
do we try to touch His hand as we take His little 
every-day gifts? 


—s 
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ANNE THACKERAY’S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 


In Mrs. Ritchie’s “Chapters from Some Memo- 
ries” there is one chapter entitled “My Poet.” As 
the daughter of Thackeray she must have seen 
many poets at her father’s house, but she remem- 
bers very well her “first conscious sight” of such a 
being. She was in Paris at the time, and the poet 
was Jasmin,—known as the barber poet,—with 
some of whose poems she, as a little girl, had fallen 
in love in her London French class. Now her 
grandmother had taken her to a party at Lady 
Elgin’s to meet this same great man, and her heart 
was leaping with excitement. 


I followed my grandmother in her brown velvet 
gown and her diamond brooch into the reception- 
room. I remember being surprised to find the gay 
world so dark on the whole, and talking in such a 
confused and subdued manner. I had expected 
chandeliers, bursts of laughter, people in masks 
— dominoes. I had taken my ideas from bonbon 

xes. 

My grandmother looked pleased and animated, 
and when her friends came up to — to her she 
introduced me to some of them. Almost the first 
ted, but without introducing me, 
was a handsome, rather romantic, fashionable- 
looking gentleman, with a quantity of dark hair, 
and a glass in one eye, leaning against the wall by 
the door as we entered 


She said a few words as we passed; I heard | 


something about Monee. | Charlotte,” and then we 
walked on, and presently we came upon another 
gi. younger than ero. who seemed 5 mee at 
ome. She was with her mother, a regal-looking 
little woman with a profile and a gold crown. She 
was a well-known person, Mrs. Chapman, the 
celebrated abolitionist; the little girl was her 
youngest daughter. 

While Mrs. Chapman and my grandmother were 
talking to one another, little Anne Chapman, who 
seemed to know most of the people, began telling 
me who they all were. 

“Who is the gentleman in the doorway?” I 


asked. 

“Oh, he ig Mr. Locker. He is married to Lady 
Charlotte—Lady Elgin’s daughter.” 

“And which is the poet?” said I, eagerly. 

“There he is in the middle of the room,” said the 
little girl. 

“Oh, where?” said I. ‘Oh, not that /” 

For suddenly, just under the swin; masmendetier, 
I saw a head, like Se cerned of a ship—a jolly, 
red, shiny, weather- m face, with lates, round, 

rominent fi , or d with little poma- 
umy wisps of hair, and a massive torso clothed in 
a magnificent frilled shirt over a yoo lining. 

2 ¢ the t? Not that,” I faltered, gazing at 
Punchinello, high-shouldered, good-humored. 

“Yes, of course it is that,” said the little girl, 
laughing at my dismay; and the crowd seemed to 
form a circle, in the centre of which stood this 
droll being, who now began to recite in a monoto- 
nous voice, 

I could understand French well enough, but not 
a single word of what he was seving. t sounded 
perfectly unintelligible, something like chi, chou, 
cha, atchiou, atchiou, atchiou! 
and on and on, while my heart went down, down. 


+ 





As my grandmother and I moved toward the | 
r. Locker, and he nodded | 


door again we passed M 
kindly and told me he knew my father. 
“Well, and what do you think of Jasmin?” he 


asked; but I couldn’t answer him; my illusions | 


were dashed 


My grandmother, sitting upright in the dark | 
ca age, 


said she had spent a very pleasant 
evening. I, who had so longed 
swallowed as best I could that gulp of salt water 
which is so apt to choke us when we take our first 
plunge into the experience of life. 


“He didn’t look much like a poet, and I couldn’t 


understand what he said,” I faltered. 

[ can’t help laughing even now at my childish 
disappointment. I had been in a world of poets! 
A poet had greeted me, a poet had sung to me, | 
had been hustled by poets. There in the crowd 
were Lamartine and Chateaubriand and Girardin 
and Mérimée—so at least some one who was 
 theagees reminds me. And as for Frederick Locker, 

joes not his caged music echo along the arid pave- 


ments with sweetest and most welcome note? And) 


the red face was also that of a true poet, born to 
sing his sweet, mprenanting song from a true 
heart, and to bring music into humble places. 


— — 


DOGS AND LANGUAGE. 


The extent to which dogs understand human 
speech has long been a question among men of 
science. It is very common to hear the remark 
that such and such a dog “understands everything 


that is said,” but no scientific student of animal | 


intelligence, it is safe to say, ever believed such an 
assertion. Nevertheless, individual observers of 
high credibility have made statements which, if 
they are to be accepted, show remarkable powers 
of comprehension on the part of animals. 

Prof. Richard Owen, a learned English anatomist 
and paleontologist, has put on record this incident. 
He was walking on the coast of Cornwall with a 
friend who had a dog named Lion. The dog’s 


master picked up a piece of seaweed covered with | 


minute animals, and Professor Owen remarked: 

“If this small piece contains so many treasures. 
how rich must the whole plant be! How I should 
like to have one!” 

Lion instantly leaped into the water and returned 
with a plant of the seaweed, which he laid at 
Professor Owen’s feet. Though this story is told 
by a man of science, one is inclined to suppose that 
it was the sight of the first weed in the 
hands, rather than the spoken wish, which prompted 
the dog’s expedition into the water. 

Sir Walter Scott tells an amusing story of his 
bull-terrier, Camp by name. Camp once bit a baker, 
for which offence Sir Walter whipped him severely, 
Faye him at the same time of the wickedness of 

e act. 
any allusion to the baker would cause the dog to 
retire to the darkest corner of the room with an 
appearance of the greatest distress. 

ut if Sir Walter said, “The baker has been paid,” 
or, “After all, the baker was not hurt,” the do 
came forward, capered and barked rejoicingly. I 


very ill, Camp sneaked away with every sign of 


sorrow. 
It is highly probable that this intelligent animal 
wae gutted rather by his master’s tone than by his 
words, and that the doleful allusions to the baker 
caused him a prehension of another whipping 
rather than real sympathy for the man’s hurt. 
here is a recorded and credible case of a 
shepherd who, to prove the intelligence of his dog, 
which was lying by the fire, said, in the midst of a 
long sentence a something else, and without a 
change of tone, 


And so it went on | 


to see a poet, I | 


Immediately the dog, which appeared to be asleep, 
jumped up, leaped through the window, and clamb- 
ered to the turf roof of the house, from which he 
could survey the potato field. 

Not seeing the cow, he returned and lay down by 
the fire. The same remark was wepesses. and the 
dog went again to the roof. The third time, how- 
ever, he went up to his master, wagging his tail 
and with a look on his face as if he understood the 
joke. The company laughed; whereupon the dog. 
as if offended, returned to his corner and refuse 
to be disturbed again. 

A St. Bernard named Leo was once lying on a 
rug, apparently asleep, when a visitor was in the 
room. The visitor complimented the appearance 
of the dog, when his mistress said, “Oh yes, Leo is 
a good dog.” The dog thumped the floor with his 
tail, and half-opened his eyes. The mistress went 
on, “Leo takes very good care of the children.” 
The dog thumped the floor violently and looked up 
lovingly at his mistress. 

“But,” she said, “Leo isn’t always good; he has 
his faults.” The tail stopped thumping, and the 
dog looked askance at his mistress. “He will track 
in mud on the floor, and sometimes I have to punish 
him for it.” 

Thereupon the dog rose, with his tail dropped 
very low, and slunk out of the room. All these 
remarks had very plainly been within the range of 
his comprehension. 


—-—— — -s@Ge 


THE STREETS. 


By night I walked an empty street 
And saw the lines of gas lamps meet; 
Long stellar avenues were they, 
Which in y ctive died away 
To dimly twinkling nebule. 


And sometimes from a spot remote 
The noise of ing feet did float, 
Hard clanging on the stony pave, 
To sink in a receding wave 
Of sound into a silent grave. 


I saw the shadowed houses heap 
Their shoulders to the stars, asleep, 
windows whence no light was shed, 
Like sightless eyes of one just dead : — 
Like eyes from whence the sou! is sped. 


| Each, with its mask of frowning wall, 
Was as the faces of us all, 

| Concealing love, and hate, and pain, 
| And many an inward scar and stain, 
| Like words the bitten lips restrain. 


| Each shuttered house I knew to be 
| 





| 
| 
| 





Nought but a travellers’ pay a 
m whose t hold searce had prest 
e foot of the arriving guest , 
! Than one departed to his rest. 


Orginal. FRANCIS ZURI STONE. 
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ONE OF THE CRAZY. 


Times of intense general excitement lead to an 
unsettling of weak minds. Mr. A. G. Riddle, in 
his “Recollections of War Times,” remarks upon 
the number of visionaries and fanatics who came 
to Washington in 1861 and 1862, some of them of 
the prophetic order, others with a commission, as | 
they felt, to take their places at the head of the 
government. One such unbalanced man, perhaps 
thirty-five years old, Mr. Riddle saw again and | 
again hanging about the hall of the House of | 
Representatives, of which Mr. Riddle was a mem- 
ber. | 


Once or twice he managed to remain in the hall 
till after prayer, and was then hustled out. He | 
seemed to know no one—a harmless, moon-struck 
young man, country grown, neatly clad in a home. | 
made suit of light brown. 

One morning, when I had reached the hall early, 
| this specially commissioned young man came in, | 
an unusual look of resolve on his meaningless face. 
| Seeing me alone, he approached, and casting quick 
glances about, hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“You are one of the Congress fellers, aint you?” 

“What makes you think so?” was my response. 

“Wal, you are sittin’ in one o’ the seats, ’n’ I’ve | 
seen you ’round talkin’ and actin’ like one on ’em.” | 
“Well, if you won’t tell on me —” was my hesi- | 
tating answer. | 

“No, no! I won’t tejl. 1 shouldn’t think you’d | 
want to have it git out. I won’t tell on ye.” | 

“Well, then, I am one o’ the Congress fellers.” | 

“Wal,” brightening, ‘“‘you’re one o’ the very ones | 
to help me.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Wal, you see,” stooping near me and in a confi- 
dential tone, “you see, I’m sent here to take things 
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drenched to the skin. With sail furled, they went 
through the water at a speed that was frightful. 

By and by the mast broke under the strain, and 
they were blown on at the mercy of wind and 
water. They lost all hope, for on both sides of the 
lake the mountains rose sheer from the water, 
forming a solid wall, and they knew that for twenty 
miles farther these precipitous cliffs extended. 

hen they were at their wit’s end the wind 
abated a littie as they increased their distance from 
the narrowest part of the chasm; and presently 
they were delighted to see a little niche in the 
mountain wall even with the water’s edge, not 
larger than an ordinary room in a dwelling-house, 
and strewn with loose rocks. Here, by good man 
agement of their boat, they made a landing and 
pulled up their craft. 

They had at least a partial shelter from the winds. 
They repaired their mast, but the waves were stil! 
so high that it would have been madness to re. 
embark. They crouched among the rocks until 
three o’clock the next morning, when the wind and 
waves died down a little. 

Then they ventured out into the lake, and were 
blown on a gee! and safely for thirty miles. Here, 
at the mouth of Twenty-five Mile Creek, they found 
a settlement and shelter. 

It is needless to say that they had had enough of 
this perilous navigation. But they speak in glow. 
ing terms of the romantic beauty of Lake Chelan, 
and of its attractions to the hunter and fisherman. 
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DYEING THE BURGLARS. 


A good story is told by a German paper of the 
way in which a dyer treated two burglars whom he 
caught in his establishment, as they were in the 
act of making off with some valuable dyes. Mr. 
S., the owner of the color works, is often engaged 
in experiments late into the evening, and occasion 
ally spends the night in the chemical laboratory, 
which opens into the room where the great dye 
vats are. 

The thieves made their visit, as it chanced, on 
one of the — when Mr. S. was sleeping at the 
laboratory. He is naturally a light sleeper, and a 
little past midnight he was aroused by the sound 
of voices in the vat-room. He saw the flash of a 
light, and suspecting thieves, arose quietly from 
his sofa, his revolver, and concealed in the 
darkness, watched the movements of the two men. 
He saw that each bore a package of new and 


| valuable dyes. 


Thinking that matters had progressed far enough, 
he stepped forward, cocked his revolver, and said, 
quietly, ‘I have a use for those dyes. You'd better 
leave them alone.” 

The thieves, taken comatensly by surprise, 
dropped their plunder and started to run, leaping 

m the side of one vat to the next. In the dark. 
ness one of them miscalculated the distance, and 
fell headlong into an 4 vat; and his compan- 
ion, hearing the splash, glanced back to see what 
had occurred, lost his balance, and toppled into the 
same vat. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. S., half-jocosely, as 
he stepped to the edge of the vat and covere 
thieves with his revolver. “I won’t grudge you 
enough of that indigo to dye your clothes and your 
skin. You needn’t hurry about getting out. We 
must give the dye a chance to take effect.” 

For fifteen minutes or more he kept the two men 
in the vat, where they several times plunged 
beneath the surface of the liquid, and came up 
spluttering and choking, and finally begged for 


mercy. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. 8., good-naturedly, “I 
think you probably are as blue outside as you feel 
inside, so | won’t detain you longer. And now,” 


chan ng his tone to one of stern command, “if 
you don’t want the police put on your tracks, you'll 
make yourselves scarce in this town. Out now, 
and be off!’ 

Without a word the two men climbed out of tlie 
vat and hastened pe F 

A few days later a friend from an — town 
called on Mr. S., and mentioned incidentally that 
two men came to him and offe him five dollars 
to tell them what would remove indigo stains from 
the skin. ““‘They were the bluest-looking fellows 
you ever saw,” he added. “They said they got to 
fooling in the dye-house, and fell into the vat.” 


* 
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WELL-DONE FOR THE GOVERNOR. 


The Atlanta Constitution describes a street scene 
in that enterprising city of the South. ‘‘A patient 


in hand, and put ’em right—you understand?” | looking woman in a faded poke bonnet and a 
“Well,” asked I, “why don’t you take right hold? | homespun dress” was driving along Whitehall 
It needs somebody, the Lord knows! | Street in a dilapidated buggy drawn by a lean and 


rofessor’s | 


After that, to the last moment of his life, | 


, | here and there at the mouths of streams, and catch- 
however, it was said that the baker died, or was | 


nk the cow is in the potatoes.” | water dashed over their frail barque, and they were 


| “Yes, but somehow I can’t seem to git hold. | 
| Can’t git a-goin’. An’ you fellers must help me, | 
| you see.” 
| * “Who sent you?” 
| “God,” solemnly. 
“He did? Are you sure?” } 
“Oh, sure as I live.” | 
| As He used to send the prophets?” 
| ue That’s it—in the Old Testament | 
| times. 
| “But don’t you know that when He sent a man, | 
He always opened the way, provided the means? | 
| His man always knew how to 
| you, I would go right back for instructions.” 
. boa was a new idea. He stood dazed and con- 
used. 
I saw him about for some time after that, waiting, 
— for instructions. He was not a solitary 
| Instance. 
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DANGEROUS SAILING. 


In the northern part of the state of Washington 
there is a remarkable lake named Chelan, More 
than forty miles long, it is flanked through a great 
part of its extent with precipitous mountains. It 
lies in a region which is practically unsettled. In 
the picturesqueness of its surroundings it is 
unmatched, perhaps, by any large American lake 
except Winnepesaukee; but Lake Winnepesaukee 
is a gentle and hospitable sheet of water when | 
compared with Chelan. 

Two state officials of Washington, Mr. Watson | 
of the state road commission, which is engaged in 
finding a route for a state wagon road across the 
Cascade Mountains, and Mr. Cowen, secretary of 
the state land commission, had an adventure on 
| Lake Chelan recently in which they nearly lost 
their lives. The particulars are related by the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review : 

Together, in a sailboat, they attempted to sail 


down the lake. For a while everything worked 
smoothly. They cruised along the shore, stopping 








ing astonishing numbers of trout. From two pools, 

| in one day, they took seventy-one fine fish. 

| Then they approached the Narrows, where the 

lake makesa bend. Here through the narrow walls 
of the mountains the wind draws with terrific force, 
80 that the lake is dangerously rough for nine days 
out of ten, all the year round. It is a veritable 
cave of the winds of the far northern mountains— 

| or more, perteps, like the seething waters of the 

| Whirlpool at Niagara, with the winds added. 

| Here the two voyagers got into a sea the like of 

| which they had never before encountered. The 





| in her face. 


et hold. If I were | se 


jaded mule. The harness was a patchwork of ropes 
and leather. Then came a catastrophe. 


Suddenly the mule stopped, and one of the shafts 
dropped—a piece of the harness had broken. The 
woman gazed at the wreck with calamity written 
For a full minute she surveyed it 
without moving, and then looked around for some 
friendly face. The sidewalk was crowded with 

eople, and the street was full, but all were hurry. 
ng on, and no one paid the slightest attention to 
the woman. Slowly she began to descend from her 


at. 
Just at that moment a passing carriage halted 
and a gentleman alighted. He spoke to the woman 
in a kindly tone, and offered to assist her. She 
gratefully accepted the offer and stood by almost 
tremblingly while he worked at the broken harness. 
It was a hard job, but the gentleman was deter- 
mined, and even got down on his knees that he 
might get at the work better. 

inally the —- were completed, and the 
— stepped into his carriage and drove on. 
A man who was passing noticed the almost tearful 
pamete of the poor woman, and stepping up to 
her he said: 

“Do you know who that was that fixed your 
harness ?”’ 

The woman shook her head. 

“That was the governor of the state!’ 

The woman was too much astonished to reply, 
and as she continued her way down Whitehall 
Street, she was so occupied with her wondering 
thoughts that she came near running into several 
vehicles, 
ee 





GOOD REASON FOR NOT DRUMMING. 


On a hungry march orders against foraging are 
apt to be liberally interpreted by both officers and 
men. An exchange recalls an instance, not unlike 
some that all veterans are fond of telling. 


While the 48th Georgia regiment was on the 
march to Gettysburg, some of the soldiers stepped 
out of the ranks and confiscated a couple of geese, 
and one of the drummers unheaded his drum and 
put the captured birds inside. 

Shortly afterward the colonel came along, and 
noticing the silence of the drum, rode up to the 
drummer and said: 

“Why don’t you beat that drum ?” 

“Colonel,” said the startled man, “I want to speak 
to you.” 

The colonel drew close to him and said: 

“Well, what have you to say?” 

The drummer whispered - 

“Colonel, I’ve got a couple of geese in here.” 

The colonel straightened up and said: 

“Well, if you are sick, you needn’t play,” and 


e on. 
That night the colonel had roast goose for supper. 
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TENTH LETTER FROM JACKE. 
( Who Writes Once a Month to his Friendin Maine.) 


Soutn Suopre, Calif., Oct. 7th. 

Dear CHARLIE.—I'm glad your folks take so 
much interest in Southern California. Papa is 
sending some papers to your papa, and writing 
a letter to answer all the things he asked about it, 
and I hope you'll all want to come and try it 
some time. 

Your last letter seems almost like a visit. It 
makes me want to see you more than ever. What 





And she went on and told me a long story about 
some one I never heard of before. “Twas a boy 
about my age that grandpa and grandma Blossom 
were bringing up before they moved to Maine. 
His name was Harry Smith, and he had lived 
with them four or five years. He was so tall and 
slim the boys called him Lathy Smith. 

He was a year or two older than mamma, and | 


“Well, I never did!” said grandma. ‘Some- 
| body must have let go the string and lost it!”’ 
“Oh no they didn’t,” said Blanche, “cause 
| it’s got a green stem ‘stead of a string, an’ it 
looks like a big Fourth of July balloon. It isn’t 
| round like the ones the balloon-man sells. Not 
one bit round, grandma.” 

‘Well, I never did!” exclaimed grandma again. 











she thought the world of him. He tramped down | “I must go and look at it directly.” 
the snow for her when they went to school, and, So grandma and Blanche walked quickly down | 
he always divided with her, and sometimes gave | to the vegetable garden. | 
her more than half. But he never knew when to) ‘There it is!” exclaimed Blanche, as she pulled | 
stop when he got to joking and teasing, and one | back a great green leaf. ‘That's the balloon, 
night he played ghost and frightened her ‘most | grandma!’’ Grandma smiled. 
to death. Really, ’most to death, for it made “They used to call that a gourd, when I was a 
her sick, and she was out of her head, and they | little girl,’’ she said. ‘“We dried them and used 
were very anxious about her. Harry was so | them to mend stockings over. I have one of them | 
scared and worried he didn’t know what to do. in my work-basket now.’’ Blanche looked sober. | 
Grandma remembered afterward hearing him} ‘I don’t like to mend stockings very well," she | 
say: “I know she'll die—I just know she will!” | said slowly, “‘but maybe it would be nice to mend | 
But she was too busy with mamma to take | them over a balloon.” 
much notice at the time. When mamma was the | “We'll dry it and see if it won't, answered | 
very worst, Harry ran away. I suppose he just grandma, as they both walked back to the house 
couldn’t stand it to stay there, thinking what he'd | again. 
done. As soon as she was a little | 
better, they hunted for him every- 
where, but they never could find 
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QUEER FARMING. 
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Tarantula . 











him. And mamma ‘most cried 
] when she told me, and said : | 
“Poor little fellow! maybe it | 

killed him instead of me. He must | 
have felt dreadfully to go away | And the jolly farmer chuckles with laughter 
and never come back, when he| As he sits above on the topmost rafter. 
loved us all so much.” He wears a fur coat and a little fur hat, 

I told mamma that I'd never try No wagon nor horse has he. 
to scare any one as long as I lived.| But not a whit does he care for that, 
And that I was awful glad she got | For he brings home his corn, you see, 
well, for I wouldn’t have had a In his own little mouth, now isn’t that funny ? 
different mamma for anything in And his name, did I tell you? is Farmer Bunny. 
the world. ———_—<¢2—_____ 


The Absent-Minded Man got able | 
to go to Chicago the first of the A QUEER CORN-POPPER. 
month. He took my mocking-bird.| ‘‘Here are six ears of pop-corn left. We'll use | 
He says a fine singer like that them to-night,’’ said grandma, and she gave them | 
might bring ten dollars. Itold him to Rob, telling him to put them with the corn- | 
I’d be very glad of the money, | popper. 
but I did wish I could send the; Grandma didn’t tell Rob where that was, for | 
bird to Charlie. she kept forgetting that he had not been there | 

So he said if he met you in! since he was a baby, and did not know where 
Chicago or anywhere he’d give it things were kept. Off the little boy went, and | 
toyou. I think I can catch another, nothing more was said about the pop-corn until 

evening. Then grandma said: 


and if I do I'll keep it till you come 
“If Rob will go down cellar and get some apples, 


There’s a snug little barn down under the leaves 
In the heart of the old oak-tree. } 

From the deep, dark floor to the mossy eaves 
It is full as full can be. 





| 
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fun we’d have if we could go te school together 
the way we used to. I like the school here first- 
rate, all but your not being in it. 

I’m going to send you something by this mail, 
for you to show to the fellows back there. It’sa 
tarantula. You know we used to talk about their 
having ‘em in California. I believe I used to 
think they’d watch for you and run after you. 
But they’ll run the other way every time if you 
give ’em a chance. I noticed this one near the 
old stable. I told mamma, and we took the broom 
and the poker and a club or two and a tin pail 
with a cover, and rushed out to capture him. 

I thought he’d dodge and fight, and maybe 
jump at us, but he acted real stupid, and let 
mamina sweep him up and pop him into the pail, 
and just sat there while I put the coveron. But 
he looks big and ugly, don’t he? After we'd 
chloroformed him I said to mamma : 

“You remember little Katy Rice, how ’fraid 
she was of spiders. I guess she’d jump two feet 
high if she’d find this on her pillow.”” And would 
you believe, mamma really looked hurt, and she 
said: “O Jack, don’t ever think of such a thing! 
You don’t know what you’re talking about.” 





| 








out if it’s ten years. 


ed Man gets back I'll send | 
right away for grandma. | 
Tell her not to count 
too much on spend- 

ing the winter | 


Back she came with the popper but no corn. 

“Didn't you put it with the popper, Rob ?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am, but not with that one; it’s in the 
one that stands by the tall clock in your room.” 

“What, Rob?” 

Off went Rob to the room so full of queer things ; 
a tall clock, a bed with curtains, and the spinning- 
wheel grandma’s grandma used. And what do 
you think he brought back? A warming-pan 
with six ears of corn | 
in it. How everybody | 
laughed, until grand- | 
pa said: 

“Never mind, Rob. | 
It does look like a 
corn - popper, doesn’t 
it? I'll tell you what 
they used that for. It 
was to warm up cold 
beds for little boys, 
and we'll warm yours 
to-night with it. Bring 
it to me and I'll ex- 
plain it. 

“This stout brass 
pan held the hot coals ; 
then this cover with 


When the Absent-Mind- | I will get the corn and the popper.” 
| 
} 














ing-pan ! 
going to bed in those 


days. That was long 
in Maine. Just hint around that something | before there was a furnace in the house; we had 
might turn up, but do not say too much. | fireplaces down-stairs, but no fires up-stairs. As 


Your friend, Jack. | soon as we finish our apples and corn we'll try the 


P. S.—I learned to like fresh figs better than “@Tming-pan.” 

’most anything. I told one of the boys, and he| 5S"re enough, when it was bedtime, grandpa 
said I ought to try fresh olives. I might have | "4 Rob tipped the cover back on the hinge; 
known better, but I took a good bite. I could | grandpa put in a few ashes, so the pan should not 
send you one, but if you have a little quinine on | become hot enough to scorch the sheets, then some 
hand ‘twill do just as well. live coals; and Rob put down the cover. 

Your tenderfoot chum, And they warmed three beds that were already 
warm, just to show Rob how little boys were | 





Jack. 


<< a> ene ie made comfortable cold nights a hundred years | 
ago. cam a 
BLANCHE'S BALLOON. GextruveE L. STONE 
aie neni ately 


Blanche came running into the house calling, 
“Grandma! grandma!’’ in such a loud, excited 
voice, that poor grandma dropped her knitting 
and hurried out to see what was the matter. 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Winter’s carpet white is seen; 
Merry Spring has mattings green; 





“O grandma dear!” exclaimed Blanche. ‘Do Summer’s rugs with flowers are gay; 
you grow balloons ?” Autumn’s ever brown or gray. D. A. 8. 
“Grow balloons!’’ said grandma. ‘“‘Why, no 


we 
> 





indeed, child, we don’t!” | 

“Then they must have growed themselves,” 
declared Blanche, ‘‘ ‘canse I found a little yellow 
one out by the melon-bed just now.” 


Tue first time Ruby was taken to church she 
| was quiet till the organ began to play, when she 
| exclaimed, ‘‘Merry-go-round come back !”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


3. 
SEVENTEEN HIDDEN MALADIES. 

I may think our doctor a little prosy, when he 
looks at me grimly, scolds me for rashness, or 
laments over what he calls my “dismal Arian 
beliefs,” if ever we differ. But though I can cer- 
tainly like what he scorns, and hazard a guess as 
to his knowledge of Koch’s lymph. This is what 
the children do when he is jumping out of his 
buggy, not seeing that the gloves that fit so bad! 
are getting ripped by his momentum, or the min 
drops young ones love, are being spilled: they call 
to me, as lesson-books are thrown aside, “Oh folly! 
Here’s the doctor!” 

2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A city of the South. 2. Hardened. 


from flax. 4. An herb. 5. A wise sentence, 
messenger. 


The initials and third letters give the names of 
two great English writers, contemporaries. 


3. 


3. Made 
6. A 
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Starting with the required letter in above design, 
skip two letters each time, proceeding in this way 
through the whole list, and you will obtain twenty. 
four names of twenty-three distinguished inal- 
viduals connected with the history of our country. 

Read from left to right, and from top to bottom; 
when arriving at bottom, commence again at top, 
and continue thus until every letter has peen used. 

Commencing with the correct letter will give the 
names in chronological order. 


4. 

ENIGMA. 
One sat in gorgeous robe of state, 
His crimson fez adorned with gold; 
With riches and with power elate— 
The other, poor and weak and old. 
“} 2,3, 4!" the latter cried, “I ask 
For clemency from you. 
Give me another, easier task, 
Than what you bade me do!” 
“1,2, 3,4!” was what the ruler said, 
“Or you will surely lose your head!” 


5. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWER-GARDEN, 
Fill in spaces with old-fashioned flowers. 


The —— —— were ringing the chimes for —— 
— when an — went out to walk, carrying 
with him as a staff a —— ——. A little way from 
his door he met a crease, wearing green goggles, 
and bearing upon his shoulders a heavy bundle. 

“What is your name, stranger?” he asked. 

“*——,"" was the answer. “You may have heard 
of my father, he was an English vicar; but I have 
travelled so much and am so old that people call 








me the —— ——. They say I shall —- ——- —. 
But who are you?” 
“The children, and ——, call me —— ——,” he 








7 < 7 replied, “because they love me so. You carry 
. ut Wee eMy~, / so many little round | a heavy burden, what fs it, pray?” 
\\\ 4 4 holes shat down to “I found it on the roadside,” said ——, “and it is 
\\ wry “oily, uhbga YY . | a strange assortment, three articles of clothing; a 
V 7 ‘it~ keep them in; and this | —- ——,_ —— —— and a pair of —— ——; there 
7 47 long bandle made it is aleo —— —— —— from some farmer, and a dozen 
\\ OS ee — . — —. These | would like to keep and sew on 
' \\ . ee Ga ag easy to slip the hot! my coat.” 
. ‘ ) FE Ww .| “Yes,” said ——- ——, “you need them; but I 
| - Hes pan ap end Gove must go back for the —— ie coming on, and 
| | tween the cold sheets. | | fancy I feel flakes of —- —— on my face; beside 
jj I | How I did like to see | I can see my —— —— on the fence to call me 
// | to supper. Good-by, lam glad to have met you, I 
Y B- . 4 ‘ my mother put the hot | am sure you will —- — —.” 
A P coals into the warm- a 
, It was cold | : 


NOTABLE CITIES. 


1. Contention witnessed. 
2. A place of peace. 

3. Wild animals. 

4. A boggy bovine. 

5. Wise foresight. 

6. A dull brown church. 
7. Extremities of an animal. 
. Crossed by an animal. 
9. A fragrant city. 

10. Impervious to water. 
ll, A stolen glimpse. 


x 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pea, eye, sea, tea—Pict. 2. Jay, yew, ell, 
why—July. 3. Sea, you, bee, eye, tea—Cubit. 4. 
Cue, ewe, 1, Dee—Quid. 5. Pea, ell, you, em—plum. 
6. Jay, oh, bee—Job. 

1. AntheM. 2. DucalI. 3. DetaiL. 4. Im 
ageS. 5. SecreT. 6. OverdO. 7 NotioN.—Addi-. 
son, Milston. 

8. Asters and goldenrod. 

4. Penmanship. 

5. 1. Primate. 2. Intimate. 8. Animate. 4, Es- 
timate. 5. Penultimate. 6. Sublimate. 7. Cremate. 
&..Checkmate. 9. Approximate. 10. Climate. 11. 
Decimate. 12. Ultimate. 

6. Chestnut. 

7. Palest, pleats, pastel, plates, petals, staple. 

8. The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 

Warms the low spot; oe its freey. mould 

The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bou 

Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold. 

9. Oh x we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of iN. 
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A WEIRD CEREMONY. 


\ bundred years or so ago a public executioner, 
or headsman, was a pitiable creature indeed. 
Shunned by his kind, he led a solitary life; no man 
would speak to him, or even brush against him in 
passing. A little girl in old Diisseldorf, known as 


Red Sefchen from her long red locks, once told the 
poet Heine of a strange scene she had witnessed. 
She,came of a long race of executioners, and lived 
with her grandfather, a famous headsman, in a 
lonely wood. When she was about eight years 
old, on one fine autumn day an unusually large 
party of guests arrived at the farmhonse. 


There were more than a dozen of them, almost 
all very old men with gray or bald heads; an 
under their red cloaks they had their long swords 
and their finest clothes. 

They were the oldest executioners from all the 
most distant parts, and had not met for a long 
time. There was a great onning of hands, but 
very little speech, and that often in a language of 
unintelligible signs. 

When night fell, the master turned his servants 
out-of-doors, and sent the old women off on some 
pretext. But he let Red Sefchen stay in the house, 
and bade her scour the great silver goblet with 
its sea-gods and their dolphins and conch-shells, 
and put it on the stone table outside the front door; 
then he told her to go at once to bed. 

Red Sefchen dutifully cleaned the Neptune cup, 
and set it on the table by the flasks of wine, but 
she did not go to bed. She was so curious that she 
hid behind a bush, where she could not hear much, 
but could see all that happened, 

The strangers, with her grandfather at their 
head, came solemnly, two and two, and sat down 
on the wooden blocks round the stone table; and 
the pine torches cast a sinister light on their stern 
faces 

For a long time they sat in silence, or only 
muttering, as if in prayer. Then her grandfather 
filled the goblet with wine, and each drank and 
passed it to his neighbor; and after each draught 
they shook hands heartily. 

Then the grandfather made a speech, apparently 
on some sad topic, for the big drops fell from his 
eyes, and the other old men wept bitterly; and it 
was dreadful to see those old men, who looked as 
hard and weather-beaten as the stone faces round 
a chureh door, with tears running from their stony 
eyes, and sobbing likechildren. The little listener’s 
heart was ready to burst with pity 

At last all rose from their seats end cast off their 
red mantles. Each took his long sword under his 
arm, and two by two they walked to a tree, under 
which a spade lay ready, and with it one of them 

quickly dug a deep rave. Then Sefchen’s grand- 
ather drew near; but he had not put aside his 
cloak like the others, and from beneath it he drew 
a ackage, long and narrow, wrapped in a sheet. 

is he laid with great care in the grave, and 
hastily covered it. 

Poor Sefchen’s hair rose in. horror at this secret 
burial. She ran to her chamber and hid beneath 
the bedclothes, and at last fell asleep. The next 
= all seemed like a dream, bu ‘the freshly- 
du h beneath the tree showed her that it was 
real, oeut she told no one of the night’s doings, 
and as years went on it began to fade from her 
memory. 

When her grandfather died, five years after, she 
ventured to open her heart to ‘her aunt, who 
seemed neither surprised nor shocked. She told 
the child that the buried object was her grand- 
father’s old sword of justice, with which he had 
beheaded a hundred poor sinners; and that it was 
the t for a head » when he had performed 
a hundred executions with one sword, to use it no 
longer, for it had aequired a soul through its long 
years of service, and must finally be laid to rest in 
a grave, like a human being. nd thus was this 
strange scene explained. 





* 
* 





SULPHUR SHOWERS. 


In spring, and especially in early spring, it 
frequently happens that after a shower the edge of 
every pool of water in the streets and along the 
sidewalks will be bordered by a rim of pale yellow 
color. As the water evaporates this ring remains 
as @ fine, powlery mass, so much resembling 
sulphur as to have given rise to the popular name 
of sulphur showers. This so-called sulphur is, of 
course, not really sulphur, but when examined 
under the microscope is found to be made up of a 
mass of the yellowish pollen grains of pine-trees. 
A writer in Popular Science News gives an inter- 
esting description of this pollen of the pine. 


Instead of consisting of a single cell, as do most 

pollen grains, that of the pine consists of three 
oolle, the two larger end ones bein 9 with air, 
and ae: other containing the ordinary fertilizing 
princi The two air-containing cel 8 are larger 
than “ ether, and act as balloons to buoy it up in 
the air. 

Im pines and allied trees fertilization of the 
cones, by which they are enabled to set and develop 
seeds, is accomplished by the wind. That is, the 
pollen is produced in immense quantities, and is 
transported through the air to the cones, which are 
often on separate, widely-distant trees. Thus it 
often happens that the po! ee +> in the higher 
currents of the air, is carried for long distances, 
and is only brought down to the earth by the rain, 
producing the so-called shower of sulphur. 

A shower of this kind oceurred in Washington, 
D. C., in March, 1886, and was sufficient in amount 
to be very noti¢eable. By careful investigation it 
was determined that no pine-trees could possibly 
be in flower nearer than Alabama, Georgia and 
the Carolinas. It was recalled that the rain had 
been preceded by a strong wind from the south, 
which had borne the pete for hundreds of miles 
San Deeps or deposited it during the rain- 
storm. 


a 


EASY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


A young map inherited fifty thousand dollars 
from an aunt, and by a course of extravagance and 
speculation was pretty soon at the end of his for- 
tune. “However,” said one of his friends, “Bill 
isn’t without resources. He has two more aunts.” 


Like this, but different, was the case of a colored 
man concerning whom, according to the Yankee 
Blade, a neighbor of his own race was ealled to 
testify in court. 

“Witness,” said aes etane lawyer, “‘you speak 
of Mr, Smith as ‘well o Just what do you mean ? 
[s he werth five thousand dollars?” 

“No, 3a »> 
“nwo. teeneasid *® 
“No, sah; he aint worth Seen: five cents.” 
“Then how is he well off 
“Got a wife who is ‘a washerwoman, sab, and 
s’ports de hull fam'ly, sah.’ 


; 
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Burnett’s Flavering Extracts are anasto 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 





“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50c. and $1. [ Ade. 
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SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
Our large weekly stamp paper sent to all 
collectors writing for sample copy. It is the 
greatest paper of its kind in he wore ane. vey | 
should see enc 
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Dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as ~ 
uality is so well known. ‘‘ 1847” 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods, 
“XII” means—three times the ‘usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merideu, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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Stu . 
by Geo. Andrew Lewis, a severe 
stammerer for more than 
hy principal and founder 4 
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The 


$5." 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


a | “fatale ct ae ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHINCHILLA REEFER 


$2.98 


Well made of fast coles Novy Blue 








Chinchilla, fancy wool linin; raises 
3to7 have brass buttons an 
collar trimmed with braid (se e illus. 


tration of coat); sizes 7 to 1s have 
blac tons and velvet collar (see 
illustration on full figure); not sold 
anywhereffor less than 

Special to COMPANION ‘Readers at 


$2.98. sccrexths. 


We are og be age our fa- 
mous outfit, S 
Pants, cy tod * years, +" $2.98 
stag xtra). Also our 
oy’s ris. finish Bey 
— a! 


Prpectiy Matisfactory. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
3d Ave., 59th & GOth Sts.,New York. 


Parker P Pars the Postage ont i: Arctic Sock for men 
en, and 
physicians and nurses for house, ney 
m4 and sick-room, Only sock for 
rubber noctesls sencene per- 
















ears dw: ym 
CROUP. REMEDY. 


The only_ medicine wy - that will cure Mem- 
p. In p pet vate practice of twent 

years it has ‘Dover failed to cure any kinc 
of Croup. Trial ckage by mail, 10 cents. 
50c. DR. BELDEN 


ier 


schoolboy cali irl wants one, It consists of pen 
wat "lhe, slate and lead pencil and pocket rule, in 
nicely polished hardwood telescope case eight inches 
long. Sent by mail, post-paid, with Catalogue of 5,000 
interesting Tricks and Novelties, upon receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. 


PECK & SNYDER, *Now'vork city.” 
THAT TIRED FEELING si 8.t%: 


bog ry down wore runit. Runs lighter and 








Box, 


ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 














washes cleaner and faster than any 
machine on the mas ket. C. H. Mills 
et “TIT would 


pee ym Pa.) wri 
it tak 
washer if 


for side -gear 


Send 24 machines at once.” We will 
sell at wholesale rates where we 
ve no Agents. 

Write for prices, 
this publication. 
CHAMPION MFG. CO., 

Middletown, Pa. 


Needed each year. Pleasant, 
premiehte and permanent em- 


-| §000 NEW a Zelearaphy taught 
TELE RAPH a thorough an¢ practical 
manner. Modert Se - 


Main line practice. hool es- 
OPER ATO RS tablished 1862, Graduates assist- 
ed to positions. Catalogue free. 
Oberlin Telegraph School, 14S. Main St., Oberlin, O. 


CARD PRINTER FREE. 


Setsany name in 1 minute; prints 500 
eardsan hour. You can make money 
with it. A font of pretty type, also 
Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
Sample mailed Free for 10 cents 
soaps for pe Soe pomese on outfit. 

Bro.,65 Cortlandt St.,N.Y.City. 


eB Don't Kick 


Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


-sectarian, non- political,  aatenontase no one; this 
Boras ei wins friends for t earer and creates no end 
of Just wearing it Gomes ‘ou a “member.” Two 
of m make clever sleeve-buttons; and we also 
them as stick-pins. Send 5 4 in oe pd for 
one and also receive our han trated catal 
containing Fy eo and prices of nearly %. 000 latest an: 
most popu ities of staple and fancy jewelry, 
silverware and ovaithe. We are headquarters. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jain, 
Mention Youth’s Companion. Tremont Rew, 


SRI re) 


FREE 
PINS 


Send your address on a 
a we will mail you na by 
Puritan Pins, and 
them, to forever nti tc you aa 
they are the only pins that don’t bend 


American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


mentioning 
































For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or 


disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 











Tooth Powder 








CLEC ArktakCLS.C. 
* CHAUTAUQUA * 


READING CIRCLE. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


A systematic coursein American politics, 
induatry and literature, illustrating the 


Development of National Life. 


Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a well-defined course for the 
— ~eaees. Chautauqua offers a 


plan. 
John. H. Vincent. Dept. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C.L.S.C.KKKKKC.L.S.C. 


Beeman’ s— THE ORIGINAL 
| Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa «Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


reree 
Sob bbbbt 














Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





THE SPARKLING SPECIFIC. 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


assists nature to restore action of the stomach 
and bowels. It aids » removes accumulations, 
prevents and cures . makes the breath sweet 


and the blood pure. The most delicious of saline 
draughts. 


50c. and $1.00. All Druggists. 


ies. 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS, 


We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic } Clocking 
which will neither rip n 
=” The old style is sure to. 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
oe will last — longer. Send ad- 
dress on postal card we will mail 
to you d aes for self-measuring, 

also CURT st. 
RTIS & SPINDELL. 
28% yman Block, Lynn, Mass. 










over alj other makes. 


-F chafe. 
For daily 


Recommended by Physicians 








Our large 24-page catalo 


P| 


and up. and up. 
Sold on instalments. payment. 30 te trial in your own 
home. by‘ J pees on every Organ and 0 2% years. 


Send for Ca’ 
P. O. BOX 1,503. 





e of Or- 
guns alb gar now and clan ot a 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 


talogue. BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 























‘ WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a part of oyery, 
wash. Does your wringe’ 
Do the Rolls 
ron, well? Be sure on 
these poin when 
or hasing a = 
a insisting on havin 


ROL LS of the AY WRINGER Co., the largest 
manufacturers of Rolls in the’ world, with 
a capital of 82,500, y back of their warrant. 

our name and warrant 3 mae on Rolls. Books of use- 
ful Wringer information FREE. Address, 

No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HER CAP-RUFFLEsS. 


There are few persons who do not cherish some 
special pet vanity which, though they may fancy it 
skilfully concealed, is nevertheless quite patent to 
everybody. Old Mrs. Pettingill, however, took no 
pains to hide her particular vanity; it was and | 
always had been the immaculate freshness and | 
stiffness of the fluted ruffles on the caps she had | 
worn for over fifty years. When she was ninety- | 
nine years old she was exactly as “set” about her | 
cap-ruMes as she had been when she first began to | 
wear them, at the age of forty. The caps had 
changed a little in style and increased gradually in 
size as her hair grew thinner and thinner, but the 
ruffles had always been present in a more or less 
aggressive form. 


Mrs. Pettingill’s deafness had increased more 
rapidly than the size of her caps, but of this she 
uite ious. She said that “ther’ 
wa’n’t a single indentical member of her fam’ly 
that had what ye might call a reliable voice; they 
wee. allus givin’ out jest when folks felt. like 
listenin 
It had once or twice been suggested to the old 
lady that there were modern inventions which 
would enable her to hear better; but she always 
scouted the idea of her requiring any artificial aids 
of this sort. 

“I’ve got all my fac’lties,” she remarked sharply | 
on several occasions, “but I cale’late Ft Re oz to | 
make me appear ’s if I was failin’ p poe Bae | 

So the family continued to shout to e old lady | 
until she grew so very deaf that, as one of her 
daughters said, “It did appear ’s if somethin’ had 

ter be done about it, fer th’ folks was gettin’ 


all hoarsed = 
So on Mrs. Pettingill’s ninety-ninth birthday her | 
favorite son, who had come home to help celebrate | 
the happy occasion, presented to the old lady an 
ear-trumpet and showed her how it was to be used. 
She allowed him and some of the other members | 
of the family to talk to her a. 2 it, and appar- 
ently appreciated her new acquisition. But the 
next day, when her son had returned to the city, 
she spoke decidedly to her daughter Sarah on the | 


subject. 

“Sary,” said she, “Abner’s been a good son to me, 
an’ I didn’t want to hurt his feelin’s yest’day; an’ 
1 won’t say but that trumpet’s got some good p’ints 
*bout it; but it mussed =e m ruffles dreadful, | 


lin’ to have 








an’ I can’t have that! ou use 
the trumpet when it nde nightfall an’ folks aint 
liable to call, an’ I’m *bout y fer bed; but | 


daytimes you'll all have to try an’ see if you can’t | 
speak up louder!” 


—— 


ROUGH DRIVING. 


The author of “Life with Trans-Siberian Sav- 
ages,” Mr. B. D. Howard, describing a journey in 
eastern Siberia, says that the wheels used by the 
people give the best idea of the roads of the 
country. The wheels, he says, are only a little | 
larger than those of ordinary wheelbarrows, and 
run beneath the vehicle instead of at the sides of 
it. Of course the wagon is easy to get into, and 
what is more important, is comparatively safe to 
be thrown out of. Of this latter fact, Mr. Howard 
says, the drivers take the fullest advantage. 

They rarely drive slower than a gallop, and down 
a steep hill they double the s The same 
thing is done on Cg | g any destination, and 
especially on returnin driver would be 
considered very unski ur aatene he could drive at 
the fastest gallop till he reached the very corner of 
his master’s house, and then come to a dead stop 
exactly at the door. 

Mr. Howard was especially impressed by the 
way his first driver took him across bridges. “They | 
were wooden, and only a few inches wider than 
the droshky. Whenever one came in sight, crack! | 


crack! would go the whip, and with the wildest | 
cries the driver would charge the bridge, and 
almost before the passenger knew what had 


happened, the horses—three abreast—would be 
teat ng up the slope on the other side of the 
stream. 


“As for remonstrance,” he says, “I had all I 
could do to wedge myself in and hold on, so as to 
keep partly seated. On no occasion did my 
murderer-driver—for that is what he was—show 
the slightest sign of sympathy, emotion or interest. 
My on ak ote the of assurance was that we were, so 
to speak, in the same boat. On principle, too, I | 
was obliged to agree with the driver, that if we | 
were oblig ed to cross such bridges, the sooner we | 
were over F them the better.” | 

“You may have travelled ‘up country’ in the | 
roughest parts of Australia,” Mr. Howard further | 

eclares, ‘or you may have had your feet dangling 
over a cafion as you doubled a rocky cape on the 
near wheels with California Jim of the Sierras, vet 
I am ata loss for a comparison which would help | 
me much in conveying a correct im une my 
what is called a ‘road’ in farthest Sibe 


| 


> 
> 





THE NORMAN’S DREAM. 


The Normans are called the Yankees of France, 
which is a compliment to them, no doubt, though it 
sometimes has reference to their extremely thrifty 
habits, and to the craft which they employ in evad- 
ing a service that may cost them something. It is 
related that one good Norman farmer went early 
one morning to another’s house, and found him 
still in bed. 

“Art thou asleep, neighbor?” he asked, somewhat 
falteringly, in the tone of a man who is going to ask 
a favor. 

“If I were not asleep,” murmured the other from 
his bed, “what probably wouldst thou want of me?” 


“To rrow thy donkey to go to the fair at 
Gisors.” 

“Well, then, neighbor, | am sound asleep.” 

é Thou canst not be asleep when thou 
ae. AR. 

“Nonsense! It is only a dream I am having, 
neighbor!” 


And the other had to’ go away without the 
donkey. 


a. 
> 





SLIGHTED. 


It is well, perhaps, to become used to disappoint- 
ment in early life. ' 


“Have they named 
Adams?” 

“Yeth thir. They’ve called him Georgy, after 
Uncle George, and I don’t like it a bit. wanted | 
him named Adamth, after me.”—Harper’s Young | 
People. \ 





your baby brother vet, 





Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 


worth and Bartholomew. Cutlér Bros., Boston. 25e. [ Adr. 
rapped am 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
iz Burnett’s Cocoaine. {Adr. 


BYE g Bobi ce ey. Wat Wsadurae eu Sa56. 














ff. fine. # fo 00 ; iff., 
es. bag ; Hin, oe 10¢. 

4 ATES booklet — with each order. 
gene apes & BORGMAN CO., Jackson, Mich. 

well 1 small inv ee 

PAYS CONS inv EWA of ‘of nest 
es 

and prices, for PEW: ition and 


ee nena emery 
Home Amusement. sag-Send for V2Uspage Gata ° Catelonne 
Sree. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau New York. 








TMPERIAL 
~ GRANUM | 
Try it when the digestion: 
‘is WEAK and no FOOD 
seems to nourish. Tryit: 
when Seems impossible to: 
keep FOOD x stomach!: 


2 Sold by DRUGGISTS | EVERYWHERE! 
: John Carle & is, New York, ‘ 
RRR AR LER CE RRR RAR RRR R AIR 











COPYRIGHTED, 1895, BY THE 
BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 


Prize Needlework Series, No. 4 


Just issued — 150 Pages — Profusely lilustrated. 
J EW and Practical information about the Latest De- 
: 


4% signsin akin ener yand Needlework, 
in reour's Prize lework Series, No. 4. | 
It is a mark vance ov ‘ae its predecessors— Books | 
d 8—a ~p | ona for either the beginner | 


Nos. 08. 1,2 an oF 

or the accomplished work 

pages—with illustrations, all of actual working 
s—the personal paent ions of the brightest 

leworkers from all of the country—severa 

Color Plates—Lace Curtains ~, Et ated—amd all made | 

| with Barbour’s Threads, 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


Books Nos, 1,2 and 8, each represent- 
ing the best designs of their respective 
years, 10 cents each 


See that all your Linen Thread 
carries our Trade-mark, 


150 
—. 






SS 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. . Chicago. Cincinnati. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 


“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 










Elastic Stocking, 
Etc. 


stay takes the 
strain; thus preventing 
stretching and tearing. 

Easier to put on and take off 

and more durable than any 

other. Made in thread or 

silk elastic. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


POMEROY CO., 17 Union Sq. (West), N. Y. City. 
(N.W. Cor. sth Street, opposite Tiffany's.) 








| fore ae rn 38 agent. 


particulars, free 





the Master Surgical 


Knee Cap, Anklet, ee 


The patented | 


WELL-DRESSED MEN 


Wear only Merchant 
lailor-Made Clothes. 


A Tailor- 
Made Suit 
Overcoat 


made to your measure, equal to any 
tailor’s $18.00 garment, 


= $1009 


ALL=-WOOL 
GOODS. 


Other Suits, Overcoats 
and Trousers 
Just as Cheap. 

We save 50 per cent. by buying 
big lots of woolens direct from the 
mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination and try on be- 





alle ae alle ale ale ale alle aide alle ale ale able alle alle aie able, able able alte ale alte 








EXPRESS CHARGES. f, 


Send for samples of cloth and full! yy . - 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, | 


155-157 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
will help you if you do. It isa 
The AURAPHONE recent selentific invention which 
will assist the hearing of any one not born deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. pacioes am » for particu- 
lars. Can be tested FREE OF ARGE GE at any 
ofthe NEW YORK AURAPHONE. co" § Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 
433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








TRADE-MARK, 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Fit Well. Look Well. 


Well. 
Best and most economical Collars and gg Se 


Wear 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Kxehange Place, Kosten. 


MENNEN’ S Borated Talcum 
Fe | TOILET 
POWDER. 


| Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
pete Delightful after shav ing. 
; Prickly Heat, Raeie Rash, 
un ath, ete. Wombres Bloteh nes, Pimples and 
‘makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
ox, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 


Scents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this poper. 
“GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


ver- 
























Our FINE SUIT, any: 4.20 
Better Than Ever. The 


many . OMPANION readers who 
have bought and liked our 
clothing will be pleased to know 
that we have succeeded in mak- 
ing our Special Boys’ Outfit even 
better than ever before while 
keeping it at the same price. 
Double -breasted Suit, extra 
pants and cap, thoroughly well 
made of good wool cassimere in 
Falland Winter weights, dark colors, 
neeoraraly fast. Sizes 4 to 15 year 
Price $4.00, D ED FREE, at any 
. ayy or Post Office in this country. 
fonen Ady a if desired. rite for 
Samples or send dae direct 


Shaughnessy Bros., 


Mh Ave. & 130th St., 
NEW YORK, 








The Usual Superior Material 
and Workmanship of the Victor 
Makers are found in the 


VICTOR 
Foot Balls. 


ee 
Athletic Goods is a @ up 


The Victor Foot Balls are made exactly according 
to the College or Association requirements. Selected 
imported grain leather, stretched before cutting; ends 
properly shaped; laced with the best of belt lacing; 
each ball provided with pump and needle for lacing. 


Victor Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball, $5.00. 
Association (perfect roundness), 5,00. 
Victor Foot Ball Guide, ats Re vised 2c. 


Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods 
Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 











Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
VICTOR ATHLETIC GOODS. 
New’ Ov Wheel Co S| 
New York. erman e mpany, Denver. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. : 
Pacific Coast : San Francisco. Los Angeles Portland. 
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Oe OK. alle Dic Mit Ons 2S Sot ile ite we 
Once in awhile there is 
“* Something New Under the Sun’’ 
and WE HAVE IT!! 


on 
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Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUBHIONED STUD 
oncate A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR GLIP. 






G~aranteed Durable! 
Will Hold all Kind 


Hosiery ! 
Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 


Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair 
of Ladies’ Safety Pin- 

ose Supporters, made from 
Lisle Web (white or black), 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver. 


s of 


Descriptive Circular free on 
applicatian, 





Address the Manufacturers, 
George Frost Company, 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


is the BEST of all 


BLOOD - PURIFIERS. 








“Having been furnished 
with the formula of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 
have prescribed it in my 
practice, and found it 
satisfactory in all cases 
where its use was indi- 
cated.”—J. T. Bisnopr, 
M. D., Stuart, Va. 
























COPYRIGHT 1595, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


‘THE Demand for Crescent Bicycles during the pres- 
ent season has been unprecedented—coming from all 
parts of the world —every wheel sold has been a perpetual 
advertisement of Crescent quality. 

Ihe latest improvement to the Bicycle in material used, 
in pattern or in the machinery for manufacture is added to 
the Crescent just as soon as it’s proven to be practical. 

When you buy a 


Crescent 


“Sky-High.”’ 
you get a wheel fresh from the factory with all the latest 
improvements and fully guaranteed by the largest Bicycle 


manufacturers in the world. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Branch: 36 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


Our New Leader 


Made of Genuine Dongola, solid 
leather sole and inner sole. All 
styles and sizes. Fit and quality 
guaranteed Catalogue of all 
grades of boots and shoes free 
POSTAL SHOE CO., 
64 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


$1.45 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the penex All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
se r directly to this office. We do not request 
Se to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All. postmasters are 
reesired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. ‘ 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on Rha paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

scontin —R ber that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 

The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
oor’ pt onk. 





Di 


Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ordered, but no payment of money should be 

made to them until the person who subscribes has 

received the paper for from one totwo months. The 

receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








BUNIONS. 


Over every joint in the body there is placed a 
small, cushion-like sac which is filled with fluid, 
and which acts as a kind of protection to the joint 
from blows and pressure. These sacs are called 
burse. 

The thickening of the particular bursa which is 
situated over the great toe-joint, either from irrita- 
tion, pressure or weakness, is commonly called 
bunion, although that term is sometimes applied to 
any enlarged bursa on the foot. 

The origin of bunions is generally from without 
—either from the pressure of a tight boot, or the 
continual chafing of a loose one, or from some 
peculiarity of occupation or gait, by which the 
joint is constantly pressed upon the ground. 

The signs of a bunion are first of all tenderness 
and pain, which becomes more and more excru- 
ciating. Swelling and inflammation, even to the 
breaking out of an open sore, rapidly follow unless 
treatment is begun. The toe itself is somewhat 
involved, and becomes distorted and contracted. 

Changes like those of chronic rheumatism of the 
joint may lead, when uninterrupted, to fatal inflam- 
mation of the foot. Or gangrene may setin. Bunions 
are rarely altogether curable after the disease has 
gone on to continued inflammation, although much 
may be done toward alleviation of the pain. 

The only absolute cure for a bunion of long 
standing is excision of the joint. 

Rest is the most important thing in palliative 
treatment. All pressure of the boot should be 
removed, as this is the chief exciting cause of the 
difficulty. Plasters of various kinds, soap plasters, 
painting locally with tincture of iodine, together 
with poultices and hot applications when active 
inflammation appears, form the bulk of the routine 
treatment. 

When the bunion is discharging, stimulating 
ointments and dressings should be applied, and 
great care exercised lest the inflammation spread 
and the foot become affected. 

In some cases the deformity can be corrected by 
mechanical methods, such as strapping and the like. 
Sometimes a proper division of the contracted 


our satellite these lower regions were occupied by | 


actually this old sea-bottom seems to be less likely 
than that it represents the consolidated crust of 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | Th e bs e 99 
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some semi-fluid or viscous material—possibly of a 
basaltic type—which has welled forth from orifices 
or rents communicating with the interior, and over- 


more or less overwhelming and destroying many | 


spread and partially filled these immense hollows, ft 
%2.75. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N. Y 
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All wool — Silk sewed. 
Stylish — Durable. 
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Mailed free. Manual of Instruction for learning and 
perating. Pictures and prices of apparatus. Learners’ 
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formations which stood upon them before this 
catastrophe took place.” 

This view of Mr. Elger’s is enforced by the 
revelations made by the photographs of the moon 
taken with the great Lick telescope, which show 
the ruins of immense craters buried under a vast 
covering that has apparently solidified over them. 
It also recalls the discovery of enormous lava beds 
in the Rocky Mountain region, where thousands of 
square miles of the earth’s surface have been 
buried by the up-gushing, in some remote age, of 
molten rock from the interior of the globe. 

Thus, as we look at the dark shades on the face 
of the moon, we are reminded of the resemblances | 





satellite. 
If we have not enjoyed the privilege of visiting 


the Yellowstone Valley, we can, at least, by simply 
glancing up at the full moon, have a distant bird’s- 


may be somewhat similar phenomena in that little 
neighbor world of ours. 


| 
| 
OUTWITTING AN INDIAN. 
Fighters of Indians need to be men of quick wit | 
and a steady hand. Such a man was John Hawks, 
one of the settlers of Hadley, Mass. An exploit of 
this pioneer, in 1676, is narrated by the historian of 
Deerfield. The indians had made an attack upon 
Hatfield, and troops from other towns had gone to 
the rescue. Among the men from Hadley was 
John Hawks. 


Soon after the Hadley men got ashore John 
Hawks, who was behind a tree, heard some one 
call him by name. A Pocumtuck Indian, who had 
taken a position behind another tree, had recog- 
nized Hawks as an old acquaintance. 

Hawks returned the compliment, and each man 
began taunting the other, and daring his enemy 
to come into the open and fight the thing out. 

The Indian had the best of it, and was perfectly 
aware of his advantage. At any moment some of 
the gathering Indians were likely to come up 
behind Hawks and force him out of his cover. 
Under such circumstances, of course, the Indian 
was in no haste to expose himself. 

However, the white man was not blind to the 
danger of his own situation. regener | must be 
done, and that speedily. He knew what his adver- | 
sary counted upon, and that gave him his clue. } 

All at once he sprang from behind his tree, and | 
levelled his gun as if to repel an attack from an- 
other direction. The Pocumtuck took the bait, and 
sprang forward. He would capture Hawks the 
moment his gun was empty. 

uick as thought the white man wheeled, and 
before the Indian could raise his gun or reach his 
cover gave him a fatal shot. It was all the work of 
a few seconds, and Hawks, though wounded in the 
ensuing fight, lived to fight other battles. 


THE BIRD DID NOT FALL. 


People who were walking along a San Francisco 
street not long ago suddenly heard piercing cries 
from the upper story of a lodging-house, says the 
Post of that city. A woman was leaning from a 
window, and for a moment it was thought that 
some brute was trying to throw her out. 


A second look, however, showed that she held in 
her hand a bird-cage. She had been hanging it out 
of the window to give her bird the sun, when the 
bottom ome out. The startled bird was flutter- 
ing about the top of its prison, and the woman was 


screaming : 

“Oh, he'll fall! he’l) fall! My poor little birdie!” 

This was only for a moment. With great pres- 
ence of mind she turned the cage upside down, so 
that her pet could not drop out and be dashed upon 
the cruel pavement. And then the captive went 
sailing away over the tops of the buildings. For 
some reason he did not fall. 





POOR LITTLE THING. 

Every station in life has its own peculiar disad- | 

vantages, and kings, perhaps even more than 
ordinary men, cannot always do as they please. 

The little King of Spain was out with his nurse, | 


and seeing some boys of his own size at play, | 
a get away and join them, | 
“Oh, but you must not,” said his English nurse. 
a tae mayn’t I go and play with them?” asked | 
the boy. 
“Because—because you are a little king.” | 
“Then, if en please, nurse,” said the impatient | 





tendons will relieve deformity. 

Nitrate of silver solution, which is purchasable at 
any drug store, will often -uftice to harden a tender 
skin and prevent irritation. 


———_@-—_— 


ANCIENT SEAS ON THE MOON. 


It requires no telescope to perceive that the disk 
of the moon contains several broad spots or patches, 
which appear dark in comparison with the more 
brilliant portions of the lunar surface surrounding 
them, and with an opera-glass their outlines can be 
very distinctly seen. These are the “seas” of 
Galileo, and the other astronomers who first studied 
the moon after the invention of the telescope, and 
they yet retain that name in the Latin form mare. 

For instance, there is the Mare Crisium, “Sea of 
Crises,” a small, dark oval which an opera-glass 
shows near the western edge of the moon, or the 
Mare Serenitatis, ‘Sea of Serenity,” a larger oval 
near the upper or northern boundary of the lunar 


sovereign, “I would rather be a little boy.’ 


} HUMANE BOSTON BOY. 


The Springfield Republican tells a story of a boy | 
of Boston, aged six, who seems to have an imagi- | 
native mind as well as a humane disposition. 


Recently his mother noticed that at bedtime | 
every night he laid his little boots together upon 
their sides, instead of setting them upright. 

‘Please tell me why you always place your boots 
in that way,” she said. | 

“Why,” answered the little boy, “it’s because | 
they must be tired walking so much all day. I lay 
them sideways so they can rest.” : 








STILL NEARER. 

| Relationships are very confusing to the juvenile | 
mind, but there are not many children so delight- | 
fully at sea as the small girl of the following story: | 

| She appeared with a small brother at a public | 


| school, and gave in their names as “Ralph and 
| Edith Johnson.” 
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$3.50 


Fine variety of 
handsome fabrics— 
first quality only. 

SAMPLES FREE. 


Plenty of men who 
make ‘‘bargain’’ cloth- 
ing — Baldwin doesn’t. 

For 26 years a leader 
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goods, fashionably, 
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fully made. 


Illustrated Catalogue 

FREE. Sumpies a 
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Don’t 
Blow Out 
Your Lamp. 


it’s Dangerous. 
Over 90 per cent. of lamp 
explosions oceur with the 
old style common burner, 
those you have to blow 
out. Don’t use them. Ask 
for the 
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No Smoke. No Odor. No Danger. 





Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 8.—No matter where you are you can deal safe- 
Trust Co. Bidg., y with BALDWIN. Money with Seder is simplest. 
efunded if goods do not please. 


r sale by all grocers 


Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SIX HIGHEST AWARDS IN ONE YEAR. 





CHICAGO Medal and Diploma of Honor. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Two Gold Medals and Two Special Diplomas of Honor. 
DRESDEN, Special Gold Medal. 
TACOMA Gold Medal and Two Diplomas of Honor. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, Gold Medal. 
A sample bottle of MELLIN’S FOOD will be sent free to any mother requesting it. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME STUDY 
By Mail. 


The fascinating correspondence; the interesting books; 
the question blanks; the fact that during odd moments one 
is securing the practical education so necessary to a success- 
ful business career — all combine to make the student ambi- 
tious. One learns faster and more thoroughly. The studies 
embrace everything required in a business office, such as 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, Arithme- 
tic, Business Forms, Letter Writing, Commercial 

Law, ete., 

and give the 
young man 
or young 
woman 


A SUCCESSFUL START 


In life. This is the kind of knowledge that pays. It 





disk, recognizable by a light streak running through 
its middle 
. | 6 ’ ” “ we? | 
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fires are going out.” 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
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ms “No coal! Why didn’t you tell me before?” 
BUFFALO, NEw YORKEK. 
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“It is of course possible and even probable,” he| «7 eoyldn’t tell you there was. no coal, mum, | 
says, “that at a remote epoch in the evolution of | when there was coal!” answered Bridget. | Wo. 1 College Building, ob o 
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ABOUT BANK CHECKS. 


According to the Saturday Review of Phila- 
delphia, it takes on an average about two hun- 
dred thousand checks a day to do the business of 
New York city. Some of these present curious 
examples of spelling and penmanship. As the 
Review says, ‘‘Dollars and sense do not always go 
together."” A prosperous merchant has for 
twenty-five years been drawing checks ‘‘to the 
order of myself’’ and endorsing them, ‘“‘Myself,”’ 
instead of with his name. He is agood customer, 
and the bank has never cared to inform him of 
his blunder. 


It is by no means an infrequent occurrence for a 
check ae through several banks before it is 
discove that the signature is missing. Away 
back in the seventies a check calling for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in gold passed from its 
maker’s hands through two banks and the gold 
Clearing House—which ceased to have a separate 
existence some years ago—and the lack of signa- 
ture was not discovered until the man had his 
book balanced and got the check back, when he 
discovered it himself. 

Maltby G. Lane, for many years president of 
the Third Avenue Railroad, at one time presented 
a check he had forgotten to sign to the Union 
Dime Savings Bank in payment for a large sum 
due as interest on mortgages. The bank gave 
him a receipt, and the check passed through three 
banks before the omission was noticed. 

Mistakes of this kind are attributable to the 
fact that many individuals and firms doing a 
la business have specially engraved checks, 

ith the appearance of which tellers become so 
familiar they are apt to become careless. 

An old contractor on the west side had a little 
experience with a check which had been left 
unsignsd, not long ago that did not result quite 
as he wished. He is very prompt in paying sub- 
contractors, and above all things dislikes being 
run after for money. The story, as told by him- 
self, is as follows: 

“There was a man who did some painting for 
me, and the very day after he finished the work 
he came rushing into my office about twenty min- 
utes to three and wanted his money. He had a 
note to meet at the bank, he said. 

“It vexed me to have him chasing after his 
money as though he thought I was going to run 
away with it, so I sat down and wrote out a 
check, but didn’t sign it, and off he rushed 
without stopping to look at it. I knew he would 
not have time to get back and get it signed before 
the bank closed. I wanted to teach him that I 
didn’t like being run after for money. 

“Well, I waited in the office till after five 
o'clock, expecting him, but hedidn’t come. Next 
morning the bank teller called me up and told me 
that they had taken one of my checks without 
signature, because they recognized my check- 
head and my handwriting in the body of the 
check. Would I please drop in and sign it some 
time during the day as a matter of form? Well, 
I was honestly beaten, for I could not afford to 
get out with the bank, and I went down and 
signed it; but I’ll try another scheme next time.” 


* 
> 





WORTH OF A MAN. 


In estimating values we must take into account 
the demand for the given article and the condition 
of the market. If one were supplying the labor 
of navvies, he would not put a high estimate upon 
the value of poets and painters in his market. 
The following anecdote of Pope and Kneller is to 
this point. It appears in a recent number of 
Chambers’s Journal : 


The favorite recreation of Pope’s leisure hours 
was the society of painters. Nothing was more 
agreeable to the poet than to spend an occasional 
evening with his friend, Kneller, who, to use the 
words of Thackeray, ‘‘bragged more, spelt worse, 
and painted better than any other artist of his 


Warburton tells an amusing anecdote of the 
two friends. Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller one day when his nephew, a Guinea 
trader, came in. 

‘““Nephew,”’ said Sir Godfrey, ‘“‘you have the 
honor of seeing the two greatest men in the 
world.” 

“T don’t know how great you may be,”’ said 
the Guinea man, “but I don’t like your looks. I 
have often bought a man much better than both 
of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas.” 

—————~po—__—_<—__ 


PRETTY HIGH. 


General William E. Strong, who participated in 
the campaign against Vicksburg, and who wit- 
nessed the blowing up of Fort Hill by the Hicken- 
looper mine, after describing the impressive 
spectacle, when ‘‘the huge fort, guns, caissons and 
troops were lifted high into the air,” mentions one 
ludicrous circumstance. 


A negro wa3 thrown to a great height, with a 
huge mass of earth, and came down near Coon 
Skin Tower. Captain Steele, one of General 
McPherson’s aids, ran quickly to him and raised 
him from the ground. 

He was bruised and badly shaken up by his 
rapid transit from the Confederate lines; his body 
was smeared with mud, and blood was trickling 
down his forehead from an ugly cut. He trem- 
bled violently, and was evidently very much 
frightened. 

As Captain Steele picked him up, he asked him 

how high he a he had been thrown by the 


explosion. A smile crept over the old fellow’s 


as he answered : 
“Dis chile dunno, massa, but he tinks "bout 
free mile.” 
The man recovered, and for a long time was a 
Logan’s uarters. 


servant at General 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., 
at the 
Boston Commercial 
ollege, 
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Patented System of Actual 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(My mamma used Wool Soap.) 


Woolens win not shrink it 


Wool Soap 


is used in the laundry. 

Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath 

purposes. The best cleanser for household and 
laundry purposes. Buy a bar at your dealers. 


(I wish mine had.) 


RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. | 





Beardsley’s 
Shredded 
2s: Codfish. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED—the original, su- 
perior kind is Shredded — Beardsley’s Shred- 
ded. Ask your grocer to put in a box of 
Shredded Codfish with the next order. 


PREPARED BY 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179 and 180 West St., N. Y. 





Makers of Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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BOYS a GIRL 


PREMIUMS: 


With tr Tea, Gas Gos Gold | Bins. 


| Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Rifle. 
10 “* Solid ¢ Goid Stone Ring. 


2“ “ Gam 
oe * @ os. "Tollet Set. 

ed “ Silver Watch. 

40“ 112 pee. Decorated Dinner Set. 
% * Bicycle. 


Free by mail. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





High Grade Watches. 








Price- List 


Waltham end Elgin Watcnes 
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We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
20r Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Finest Grown. 
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GHOCOLATES 












eWINTHROP M-BAKER- 


545 Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 


For Sale by Leading 


Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 
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Squire’s 
“Arlington” 











A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made of the best selected 
meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 
manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


Ask for SQUIRE’S Ham and Bacon. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. 





Sausages. 





Incorporated 1892 
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KAAGEE Bos!" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and 


MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 


at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


They ave honestly, carcfully and intelligently 


made for USE, not merely to sell. 


No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 


on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 


with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPAN 
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Hot Water Combination. 
82, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, 


. New York. 
- Chicago. 


242 Water Street, 
} 86 Lake Street, 
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Barler's 


Ideal + 

Oil Heater 
For Every day in Winter 

Will do all they Say, and More too. 


Our new booklet ... 


“THE REASON WHY” 
. - Explains it. 





No. 12 Heater, - $12.00 If your dealer don't keep 
No. 6 Heater 9.00 our Heaters, we will ship 

‘ ~f . you one on receipt of price, 
No. 5 Heater, 7.00 | and prepay all charges in. 
No. 4 Heater, 5.00 |. to your home. 


If not found as represented you can have 
your money back. 


A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 105 Lake St., Chicago. 
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The Superb 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
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There is True Home Comfort with This. 


It boils and bakes quickly, evenly and thoroughly, and with the smallest possible amount of fuel. For quality 
of iron it has no superior, it is made of Pure Pig Iron coming from the richest mines of Pennsylvania. We 
do not use old Scrap Iron, which has a world-wide reputation for making rough and pitting castings which 
crack easily. For beauty it is the handsomest piece of kitchen furniture ever produced in iron, is easily kept 
clean and quickly polished owing to the velvety castings, rich and unique ornamentation. The oven is of largest 
size, is fitted with our self-basting attachment guaranteed to roast all kinds of meats without basting or turning 
in the oven. This range pleases the family and is pronounced “Superb.” Made in three sizes, viz.: 7,8 and 9- 
inch, comprising seven styles: Plain, Base, Hot Closet, Tea Shelf, Elevated Shelf, Elevated High Closet and 
Reservoir. All made to burn either coal or wood. Buy it of your dealer, he will guarantee and warrant it to 
you and we guarantee you and the dealer perfect satisfaction. 

If you do not know who sells the Household Stoves and Ranges in your City or Town write us and we 
will inform you at once. 


Sold by the best dealers. If you desire further information, send to 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, = = ‘TAUNTON, MASS. 




























